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Will Spring Bring Better Business ? 
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The Blame Is Yours 


OLICE forces cost a lot of money. But society 
Pp found it necessary to have them. The cost of gov- 
ernment has become crushing chiefly because 
society found it necessary to organize all sorts of commis- 
sions, regulatory bodies, government investigators, courts, 
and government employees of every description to safe- 
guard the public against financial and business interests. 
The cost of this policing of business can be reduced only 
by removing the need for so much of it. Reduce the 
demand, and the supply can and will be reduced. This 
| should form a theme for nation-wide discussion. It af- 
fects the pockets of us all. (See Page 419). 
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A Purely Mutual Organization 


New York Life Insurance Co. 


(Incorporated under the Laws of New York) 


346 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Seventy-Seventh Annual Statement 


DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 





Balance Sheet, January 1, 1922 
Securities at Market Value as furnished by Insurance Dept., State of New York 





ASSETS LIABILITIES 


Real Estate $8,362,881.00 Policy Reserve $787,157,463.00 

Mortgage Loans 183,722,805.92 Other Policy Liabilities. . 28,527,025.08 
4 

Policy Loans 164,305,141.17 Premiums, Interest and Rentals 


Collateral Loans 2,301,000.00 prepaid 


; : Taxes, Salaries, Rentals, : 
Liberty Bonds and Victory Notes 120,628,900.00 noon he ae 7,549,037.63 


Government, State, Province, cs 
County and Municipal Bonds. 155,439,933.50 Additional Reserves 7,485,874.00 
Dividends payable in 1922 42,287,368.71 


Railroad Bonds 271,524,487.07 oe 
Miscellaneous Bonds and Stocks _7,325,003.00 Reserve for Deferred Dividends 59,303,179.00 


Reserves, special or surplus 
LAST LOLES funds not included above.... 15,960,196.20 


4,361,995.18 


Uncollected and Deferred Pre- 
14,674,443.08 


Interest, and Rents due and ac- 
MUR TEIR DL 650.6 04,4 (elas or orecararbays 13,280,399.90 


$952,632,138.80 $952,632,138.80 


Paid to and on Account of Policy-holders during 1921 . . . $124,308,409.00 
Loaned Policy-holders during 1921 under Policy Contracts . . 40,871,382.00 
Loaned on Farmsduring1921 .......464... 15,004,330.00 
Loaned on Mortgages for housing purposes during 1921. . . 9,646,991.00 


Loaned on Business Property during 1921 . ... .. 11,358,909.00 
The earning power of Ledger Assets, including Cash in Bank, advanced 0.16% during the year. 
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NEW model National Cash A new model National Cash Regis- 
Register is a necessity in ter is the only machine that issues a 
stores of all kinds. It enables a mer- 


receipt, prints, adds, classifies, and 
chant— ae ; 
distributes records all in one opera- 


To get all the money spent in : . . 
® tion at the time of the transaction. 


his store. : 
@ To get a record of all goods No figure work. No delays. No 
sold on credit. . 
mistakes. 
@ To give his customers quick, 
satisfactory service. National Cash Registers are being 
_ @ To have control over his used in more than 300 different lines 
business at all times. of business. 


© To know that he has the 
most up-to-date system for 
his clerks and himself. register adapted to your needs. 


Let our agent show you the 


The National Cash Register Company 
& Dayton, Ohio 
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‘Worlds Greatest Business Getter 


Liberty Lumber Co., Liberty, N. Y. 

























66 I T’S possible for you to make more money this 

Spring than ever before,” states Roger Babson. “Concerns 
making the most money right now have jumped out of the old rut. 
They’re doing something different! A new twist to your business 
—a better way of selling can mean prosperity instead of depression 
for you in 1922.” 


Learn thru FREE trial of this $57.50 Addressograph 
why the Liberty Lumber Company, Liberty, New York, call it the 
“World’s Greatest Business Increaser!” Let a FREE trial show 
YOU how the same machine increased Mead-Johnson Mfg. Com- 
pany’s sales 63% in 1921—a slump year for many concerns. 


Needing business—wanting to cut expense in sales 
auditing, collection, payroll, inventory and other name-writing 
work, thousands of firms are trying Addressographs FREE. Prove 
at our expense how this famous short-cut will swell your sales 
and cut your “overhead” to a profit-making basis. No obligation 
—just good business! 


Automatic’Feed 
Machines 
High Speed 
Large Output 
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1—Mailing Lists—Their Preparation, Care 
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Our Readers Have Decided 


that, beginning with the issue of April 15, “Forbes” will 
be printed standard size. We asked for votes on the pro- 
posed change. Fully 75 per cent. favored the new size 
because of its greater convenience for reading, filing, or 
carrying in the coat pocket. Contents will be expanded; 
but “Forbes” will strive to increase the quality, rather 
than the quantity, of its humanly helpful articles about 
the men, the methods, the economics, and the spirit of 
business and finance. We thank you for your hearty 
co-operation. : 
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Roll-Call of Business Developments, 


Mostly Helpful; One Word of Caution 


How Conditions At Opening of the Second Quarter of the Year Have 
Improved Since the Year Opened—Views of Leaders. 


HE opening of the second quarter of the 
T year finds conditions appreciably, but by 

no means extraordinarily, improved as com- 
pared with conditions when the year began. 

Price readjustments, both agricultural and in- 
dustrial, have been in the right direction. 

Wage changes also have continued towards 
sound levels. 

Monetary conditions are distinctly more con- 
ducive to business revival—interest rates, indeed, 
have fallen very materially. 

The principal international exchanges have 
moved encouragingly. 

Security prices have advanced to new high lev- 
els for the year. 

New capital for business purposes has been 
raised in unusually large volume and at easy rates. 

Greater readiness to issue loans for meritorious 
enterprises in other countries is being shown. 

Railway traffic is on the increase and earnings 
are making a somewhat better showing. 

Of fourteen principal industries, ten showed 
an increase in the number of persons employed 
in February. 

Commercial failures are becoming fewer in 
number. 

Retail merchants. are placing more orders, al- 
though forward buying is still conducted with 
extreme caution. 

Motor car sales are described by manufactur- 
ers as exceeding their expectations. 


Steel Production Increasing 


Expansion in production of iron and steel has 
been very notable since the year opened. Prices 
have also shown symptoms of firmness. 

Copper demands have had some effect upon 
the wartime accumulation of surplus stocks and 
the price is tending towards stability. 

Public utility companies record genuine prog- 
ress, and the recent Supreme Court decision 
against the eighty-cent gas rate in New York’has 
yielded intense satisfaction throughout the whole 
public utility industry. 

The outcome of the Washington conference has 
eat pleased influential financial and business 
circles. 

The stand taken by President Harding and by 
Secretary of the Treasury Mellon on the pro- 
posed bonus for ex-soldiers has strengthened the 
faith of the business community in the courage 
and backbone of the Administration. 

The publication of one drastically unfavorable 
annual report after another has not shaken the 
confidence of investors or others in the better out- 
look these companies face this year. 

Our _agricultural population are very much 
more disposed to resume normal buying than they 
were three months ago, and are financially in a 
Position to do more buying—President Everett C. 
Brown of the National Livestock Exchange esti- 
mates the increase in grain and livestock values 
in the last three months at $1,049,000,000. 

Although, as was to be expected, our exports 
have been decreasing and our imports trending 
towards equalization of exports, the important rise 
in the foreigrr exchange rates, combined with the 
hew policy of financing sound railway, industrial 
and suchlike enterprises in foreign countries, is 


depended upon to bring about freer purchasing of 


By B. C. Forbes — 


American commodities and merchandise by. other 
countries. 

The advent of Spring invariably has a tonic 
effect upon many industries, upon agriculture, and 
upon employment. And there is every reason for 
expecting the effect this year to be greater rather 
than less than usual. 

This hopefulness has lately been reflected by, 
among other things, an unprecedented increase in 
the number of separate stocks dealt in on the 
New York Stock Exchange, including many is- 
sues lying dormant or semi-dormant, to say noth- 
ing of the frequent recurrence of “million-share 
days.” 

A notable increase in advertising may be con- 
strued as additional evidence of the reviving op- 
timism over the prospects for doing a larger 
volume of business. 

Building activity, recent and planned, has not 
been caused solely by existing requirements, but 
has been inspired in part by faith that better 
times are clearly within sight in many directions. 

If one were to add a word of caution, it would 
be against a tendency in the security markets to 
ignore unfavorable factors and to push up stock 
prices somewhat indiscriminately. A good many 
dabblers in stocks appear to be in need of a re- 
minder which the veteran Henry Clews used to 
give some of his customers who were disposed to 
become unreasonably exuberant: “The Stock Ex- 
change will be open all day tomorrow and every 
day afterwards.” The violent churning of the 
lowest-priced shares and the sensational advances 
in certain stocks manipulated by pools are not cal- 
culated to create faith in the stability of the up- 
ward movement. 

Therefore, while it may be that we have en- 
tered a long, major swing upwards, buyers of 
securities should keep their heads and use calm 
and careful discretion in making purchases. It 
would be a thousand pities should the stock mar- 
ket so act as to bring on inevitable convulsions 


by and by which would inflict another setback 
upon business. 

If prudence be exercised all round, business bet- 
terment should be maintained in a quiet, orderly 
way. 





Views of Leaders 


“Although there has been a gradual if limited 
improvement in business conditions during the 
past few months,” says Judge Gary, Chairman of 
the Board of the U. S. Steel Corp., “I have seen 
no substantial evidence of general rapid recovery 
to normalcy—so-called. Probably it is better so. 
The natural laws applying to business are grind- 
ing slowly but surely and will compel sooner or 
later stability, progress and prosperity. If the 
laws of the country shall be sufficiently enforced 
to permit every individual to utilize his talent and 
energy without forcible interruption we shall soon 
see the prosperous conditions for which we have 
been anxiously and exceptionally looking for 
many months. The sun of prosperity is still shin- 
ing, though it has been unnecessarily obscured.” 

Declaration that “we are making splendid prog- 
ress toward dissipation of our agricultural diffi- 
culties,” is made by President Harding in a letter 
to Eugene V. Meyer, Jr., Managing Director of 
the War Finance Corporation. The President, in 
his letter, which was in reply to one from Director 
Meyer recounting the work of the corporation, 
said “cheering” evidence had been presented to 
show that “we are moving fast toward establishing 
that necessary balance” between the selling price 
of the producer and the costs of the consumer. 
“T think we all recognize,” the President added, 
“that when stability, prosperity, and confidence 
shall have been restored to agriculture, the coun- 
try will have progressed far on the way to general 
resumption of prosperous activity.” 

(Continued on page 432) 
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Weekly car loadings for 1920, 1921, and 1922, to date, are shown by the three lines on the above 
chart, especially prepared for “Forbes.” In order to show the interesting conformity in ups and 


downs, the lines are superimposed calendar-like on one chart. 


The 1922 record is shown by the heavy 


line which starts far down at the left, rapidly crosses 1921, and is now up to the 1920 level 
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“With all thy getting get Understanding ~ 


FACT AND COMMENT 


A very large business concern wanted a certain 
man for a big job. It offered him a salary which 

_ it was quite sure would dazzle him. He refused 
to take it? Why? Solely because he hadn’t abso- 
lute faith in the charac- 
ter of the men in control, 


WHY HE 

TURNED even though the company 
DOWN A was financially very 
BIG JOB strong. We may be 


rather tired of hearing 


about the importance of building up the right kind 


of reputation in order to be able to sell a product. 
But does not this incident suggest a new thought, 
namely, that as business morals improve, concerns 
whose character and reputation are not of the 
very highest may in future encounter difficulty in 
attracting the finest type of executives no matter 
-how enormous the salary or other emoluments 
offered? As men grow wiser, they learn to attach 
less importance to the getting of money and more 
importance to how they earn it. 
* #6 


If you want to become a getter-on you must be 
something more than a looker-on. 
i 


Several important European business enter- 
prises have been raising capital in this country by 
issuing new securities through leading American 
bankers. It is better for everybody that some of 
our enormous mass of 
idle capital be utilized in 
this way than that ab- 
normal amounts of it 
should continue to be 
ladled out to squanderers 
of public taxes having the power to issue tax- 
exempt securities. By lending for constructive, 
reproductive purposes in other countries, Amer- 
ica will contribute to hastening the return of nor- 
mal business conditions throughout the world and 
will, at the same time, stimulate activity at home, 
since at least part of almost every foreign loan is 
spent here and, of course, the more solvent and 
prosperous other countries become, the greater 
the trade it will be possible for them to do with 
us and us with them. 

Under existing conditions, it is wiser to lend to 
the right type of foreign enterprise than to most 
of the European governments of today since they 
still shrink from grasping the taxation nettle 
firmly. 

It is better to lend wisely abroad than lend 
unwisely at home. 


WISE LENDING 
ABROAD BETTER 
THAN UNWISE 
SPENDING HERE 


* * * 


Setbacks stiffen your backbone if it’s made of 
the right stuff. 
* * * 
The proud shall not inherit the earth, only its 
illcwall, 
> «2s 
To have a high batting average of your own és 
infinitely more émportant than having a storehouse 
of knowledge of the batting averages of baseball 
Stars, 


4 


By the Editor 


© Underwoos 4 Underwood. 
WILLIAM E. KNOX 


Who has been elected president of the old Bowery 
Savings Bank of New York, where he started 
thirty-seven years ago as a minor clerk. This is the 
first time in the long history of the bank where an 
employee has risen from a clerkship to the presidency 


Every stock broker found guilty of having de- 
frauded customers should be sent to prison for 
the longest term permitted by law. It is extreme- 
ly regrettable that a procession of such scoundrels 

to the penitentiary hasn’t 


SEND yet started. It is deplor- 
CROOKS able that our courts 
TO operate so slowly. Pun- 
PRISON ishment long delayed 


isn’t half so effective in 
frightening others as punishment swiftly applied. 
Unhappily, it is altogether too true that money 
can stay the wheels of justice, sometimes for 
years. Some of these crooked brokers unques- 
tionably have secreted away large sums rightfully 
belonging to their victims and will be in a posi- 
tion to interpose delay after delay in being con- 
victed and sfarting to serve jail sentences. 
Another point. It is ridiculous to let such 
swindlers out on bail of not one-tenth of the 
amount they are charged with having got away 
with, This stock-jobbing method of robbing the 
public ought to be punished so terrifically severely 
that crooks would think twice before engaging in 
it. The investigators appear to be doing their 
part energetically and capably. The public will 
now look to the courts to do their part in pro- 
tecting the public against what heretofore has 
been too popular and too easy a method of stealing 
the life-time sayings of workers and others of 
moderate means, 





In Tullahoma, Tenn., a concern which formerly 
earned good profits making spokes and other ma- 
terial for wagons found its business sinking 
towards zero after the war boom burst. Instead 


of doing $65,000 busi- 


LOSSES ness a month, it was 
TURNED faced with only that 
INTO amount in a year. The 
PROFITS outlook was desperate, 

Something clearly had to 
be done. But what? It conceived the idea of 


starting to produce baseball bats and shafts for 
golf clubs—and is now doing more business than 
ever before. 

Mingled with admiration for the initiative and 
the ingenuity which thus transformed threatened 
disaster into success are questionings as to 
whether sport is in danger of monopolizing an 
undue share of the time and thought and ambi- 
tion of the present generation, particularly its 
younger element. Baseball bats and golf sticks 
have their place in helping the wheels to go round 
efficiently ; but so have spokes. However, having 
*been told the incident, you can do your own 
philosophizing. 

eo. s 

The number of diplomas a young man has in 
his pocket isn’t half as important as the amount of 
determination he has én his head. 

* * * 

I wanted to cut out an article from a news- 
paper very hurriedly. I took my pocket-knife 
and hastily cut the paper. .But when I started to 
detach the article I found that I had scarcely 

scratched the surface at 


HOW several points, and it 
TO cost me both effort and 
GET time to tear the thing out. 
RESULTS It would have been much 


better if I had taken 
pains to do the cutting part properly and not 
merely scratch the surface. Is there not, perhaps, 
a hint in this to a good many advertisers? Don't 
they sometimes merely scratch the surface and 
then expect full results? Had I done the cutting 
more effectively, had I cut deeper, the article 
would have fallen into my hands with little further 
trouble. But I was in too great a hurry to get 
results. 

Before orders can be secured, is it not well to 
cut deeply with that most effective weapon, adver- 
tising, instead of merely scratching the surface 
and then fussing and complaining because the 
results are not satisfactory? 

* * * 

Winds of adversity cause weak vessels to floun- 
der, but merely speed staunch vessels on their 
voyage. 

* * * 

If your life isn’t planned you'll end by being 
panned. . = 2 

I asked John D. Rockefeller to what he most 
attributed his business success. He replied: “To 
others.” Ponder that. It contains deep philoso- 


phy for you. 
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Here’s something serious for business men to 
think about. Complaints constantly arise from all 
parts of the country that the cost of government 
has become grievously burdensome, that taxes are 
having a strangling ef- 
fect upon business, that 


THIS 

AFFECTS there are far too many 
EVERY ONE governmental bodies and 
OF US employees, that there is 


too much government in 
business. Now, everything has a cause. Instead 
of merely grumbling, let us try, first, to discover 
what has brought about these conditions, and, sec- 
ond, endeavor to suggest a remedy. 

Burglars, pickpockets, highwaymen and_ all 
manner of criminals would like to see every police 
force abolished. But police forces were brought 
into being because society found them necessary. 

We have so many commissions, regulatory 
bodies, government inspectors, government inves- 
tigators and government employees of all sorts for 
the very same reason: society believed the crea- 
tion of all these agencies and agents necessary for 
its protection against business interests. 

Why? 

Frankly, because when capitalists and other 
powerful interests had a free hand, they used— 
abused—their freedom in such a way that the 
public rightly felt aggrieved. The railroads may 
be cited as a notorious example in this respect. 
Before the Government imposed restrictions upon 
the actions of the railroads and railroad giants, 
the public were flouted. The high-handed action 
of the transportation interests begot a nation-wide 
demand that the Government step in and stop their 
autocratic tactics. Various gigantic industrial 
combinations also used their new and enormous 
power in a way which inflamed public resentment 
and brought clamor for regulatory and restrictive 
legislation. The historic insurance revelations 
likewise incited demands that the authorities take 
a hand in eradicating the evils uncovered and in 
exercising vigilant supervision thereafter. 

The need brought the supply. In other words, 
the result arising from this cause was the creation 
and multiplication of all sorts of regulatory, in- 
vestigatory, etc., bodies. 

And, of course, the multifarious and elaborate 
measures instituted to perform police work in the 
business world cost a great deal of moriey, just 
as the maintaining of police forces cost munici- 
palities a great deal of money. But, just as police 
forces were considered essential to the public 
safety, so the policing of business was considered 
necessary. 

What can be suggested in the way of a remedy? 

Deep-rooted diseases cannot be cured by super- 
ficial treatment. The most: effective way to re- 
duce the cost of government is to reduce the 
amount of government. And the way to do this 
is to reduce the need for governmental activities. 

If financial, industrial, transportation, labor 
and other interests would raise théir standard of 
conduct, if the public should become convinced that 
these powerful interests could be depended upon 
to act honestly and honorably and considerately 
without so much government supervision and 
curbing and control, if the majority of the voters 
were to becomie satisfied much of the costly police 
work could be safely dispensed with, then laws 
would be brought about to lessen the amount of 
government in business. 
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HENRY M. LELAND 


Veteran head of the Lincoln Motor Company, which 

Henry Ford recently purchased for $8,000,000 at a 

receiver's sale. Mr. Leland will remain the active 
head of the organization 


True, human nature cannot be re-made. But 
it is possible to bring about cleaner and fairer 
methods of doing business, particularly when it is 
demonstrated that cleaner and fairer methods pay 
better in the end. Not so very long ago railway 
rebates were in vogue. Rebates are no longer 
countenanced. Not so long ago the majority of 
advertising was the reverse of ethical. To-day 
most of it is ethical. Not so long ago the prevail- 
ing mercantile axiom was “Let the buyer beware.” 
To-day the one-price system is almost universal 
and misrepresentation of goods is not indulged in 
by reputable merchants. 

Does it not all get down to this: The multipli- 
city, and the heartbreaking burden, of govern- 
mental regulatory bodies having been brought 
about by specific causes, relief can come only by 
eradicating, or at least greatly reducing, these 
causes? 

But, “once bit, twice shy.” It will take time for 
our so-called “vested interests” to convince the 
man in the street that they have undergone a 
change of heart and that they can now be depend- 
ed upon to act fairly and squarely without being 
so closely—and expensively—watched at every 
turn. The need for bringing about higher stand- 
ards and less distrust is pressing, for if we go on 
for many more. years multiplying the legions who 
eat out of the national financial trough, we, as 
a nation, shall become gravely handicapped in 
many ways, including our ability to compete suc- 
cessfully in the world’s markets. 


Does it not strike you that this is a theme which 
might well be taken up for discussion and consid- 
eration throughout the whole country? 

a 


If you are a brain-worker, let nothing—nothing 
—crush out your individuality. It is your con- 
tribution to the world. No one else can supply it. 
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What one thing does the world need most today 
—apart, that is, from that all-inclusive thing we 
call righteousness? Aren’t you inclined to agree 
with the poet that what this old world needs is 

“just the art of being 


ARE YOU kind”? Every time I 
SUPPLYING visit a factory or any 
YOUR other large business con- 


FAIR SHARE? cern, I find myself try- 


ing to diagnose whether 
the atmosphere is one of kindliness or the reverse. 
And somehow, if there is palpably lacking that 
spirit of kindness, I cannot help feeling that the 
owners, or the executives, have fallen short of 
achieving twenty-four-carat success no matter 
how imposing the financial balance sheet may be. 
Don’t these lines sum up, briefly yet comprehen- 
sively, what the world needs today? 


A little more kindness and a little less creed; 
A little more giving and a little less greed; 

A little more smile and a little less frown; 
A little less kicking a man when he’s down; 

A little more “we” and a little less “I”; 

A little more laugh and a little less cry; 

A little more flowers on the pathway of Life; 
And fewer on graves at the end of -the strife. 


* * * 

Like attracts ike. That applies to you. 

 o ~@ 

“A plague o’ both your houses!” is the attitude 
of most Americans towards the treaty tactics of 
both political parties in the Senate. First, the 
Republicans repudiated the League of Nations 
largely because of: their 
bitterness towards Presi- 


POLITICS ; 

PUT dent Wilson. And now 
ABOVE many Democratic Sena- 
PRINCIPLES 


tors have been fighting 
the Republican - made 
treaties in order to “get even” with the Republi- 
cans who slew the League. The whole exhibition, 
both then and now, can be characterized only as 
childish, petty, discreditable. Palpably, politics 
have been put above principles. Personalities and 
prejudices have governed, not statesmanship. 
Senator Lodge’s denunciations of the Wilson- 
made treaty have now been hurled back at him 
when he has been forced into coming forward and 
championing the Hughes-Lodge treaties. Some 
of the passages-at-arms have afforded piquant 
entertainment to the public. But thoughtful citi- 
zens have become disgusted with the pettiness 
indulged in. 

Taking the broadest possible view of the whole 
question of our international relationships, the 
conclusion impelled is that willingly or unwillingly 
we must take an active and an important part in 
the composing of existing world difficulties and 
in forming plans designed to modify the danger 
of further difficulties hereafter. Were isolation 
possible, the American public would unquestion- 
ably vote for isolation. But isolation is no longer 
possible, as nearly all intelligent citizens. realize. 
This being so, it is criminal for our “statesmen” 
in the Senate to act as they have acted, first, 
towards the League of Nations, and now towards 
the new treaties. Could anyone imagine the board 
of directors of a great business corporation be- 
having as both political parties in the Senate have 
behaved concerning our international relation- 
ships? 

* * * ' 

To master circumstances, first master ‘your 
work. 
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Two young men were arrested at Kalamazoo 
as the result of serious injuries sustained by a 
young woman who states that she leaped from an 
automobile on becoming frightened by -he actions 

of these two men after 


WHERE they had invited her and 
RICHES two companions to enter 
CARRY the car. Every news- 
PENALTIES 


_ paper headline I noticed 
mentioned the name of 
one of the young men, but not the other. The 
‘one young man received all the notoriety sclely 
because of his wealth. He was the son of a 
tremendously rich automobile manufacturer and 
was recently awarded $1,600,000 in settlement of 
a contest to break his father’s will. The affair has 
been featured very strongly by newspapers; that 
is, the young millionaire’s part in it has been 
featured. Had any young man of ordinary sta- 
tion in life become implicated in a similar charge, 
the newspapers throughout the country would 
have taken no notice whatever of it. 

Very wealthy and very prominent men have 
often talked to me in this strain: “Obscurity has 
advantages that only the man who has become 
well known can appreciate. If I feel a little off 
color and decide to loaf at home for a few days, 
the newspapers usually get hold of it and pro- 
claim to the world that I am more or less seriously 
ill, and inquiries and condolences come pouring in 
which embarrass and annoy me. Or, if I feel like 
slipping away to enjoy golf for a couple of weeks, 
the whole world is told about it and the public 


are apt to get the impression that I go in more for 
sport than for attending to my responsibilities. 


One’s domestic affairs, too, are scrutinized with a 
- microscope and often the most annoying lies are 
printed.” 

All this is doubtless true. Yet did this thought 
never occur to you? If it were not for the 
vigilance, or if you prefer the term, the scandal- 
mongering of the newspapers, a great many rich 
men and women would become less careful than 
they are to conduct themselves circumspectly. 
The thing they dread most of all is the notoriety 
stirred up whenever they depart from walking the 
chalkline. 

8 6 

Your best profits are those that come from 
profiting others. 

* * * 

Is the time coming when no employer will have 
the power to throw into idleness five hundred or 
a thousand or any other large number of men 
whenever he chooses? Is the time coming, too, 

when producers of the 
different necessaries of 


LOOKING ‘ ; 

INTO life will not have the 
THE right to fix any price 
FUTURE 


their fancy suggests? Is 
the time also coming 
when the fixing of wages will not be left solely to 
the discretion of the employer? What do you 
think? I have often thought about this and other 
probable or possible changes in the conducting of 
business in the future, and I had my mind directed 
to the subject the other day when talking with 
Thomas B. Harbison, president of the Kensing- 
ton Board of Trade, which comprises five hundred 
business executives in the great industrial section 
of Philadelphia. 

Mr. Harbison told me that Philadelphia had 


Two-Line Editorials 


Now that banks are willing to pay out 
gold, nobody demands it. That’s human 
nature. 

a 

The Allies’ suggestion that..Germany 
pay what they themselves owe the United ‘ 
States and that they reduce their bill 
against Germany by a like amount ss 
excellent—from the Allies’ point of view 
only. 

a 

Our exports to Europe should begin to 
increase. 

i. 

Tobacco prices should be reduced. 
The public are expressing this view by 
buying less. 

* * 

House furnishings still cost more 
than twice the pre-war price. The public 
know the remedy—and should apply it. 

2 @ 


Austria needs all the help we can give. 
* * * 


Germany is finding that worthless 
money isn’t the panacea she had imag- 
ined. Yet Ford and some others want 
us to dilute our money. 

* * * 


Hugh Frayne denies the newspaper 
statement, reprinted here, that he said 
only one per cent. of all those now on 
strike in this country understand English. 

¢ 2-8 

Looks as if no nationwide railway 
strike will develop. 

i 

Dividend increases promise to out- 
number dividend reductions from now 


on. 
*x* * * 


Genoa may accomplish something, 
after all. ; 
* * * 
Watch tariff jockeying. 








satisfactorily aranged the fixing of milk prices. 
The farmers who produce the milk and the deal- 
ers who distribute it get together with representa- 
tives of the consumers, the housewives, and agree 
upon what the price shall be at different times. 
As I understand it, the dealers are allowed a cer- 
tain fixed amount for collecting and distributing 
the milk, and the producer gets all the balance. 
The plan has worked smoothly, as the public feel 
they: obtain their milk always at a reasonable 
price. 

This should interest business men who have 
found it impossible to maintain normal sales dur- 
ing the period of depression: Several years ago 
the milk dealers voluntarily raised quite a sum to 
wage a campaign of education concerning the 
value of milk as a nutritive food. They directed 
their efforts particularly to under-nourished school 
children. These children were supplied with milk 
at school, and as the beneficial effects became 
manifest to the parents, the latter became “sold” 
on the idea of using milk more freely. By lec- 
tures and other forms of education and publicity 
the work was consistently maintained. And what 
has been the result? Notwithstanding the acute 
depression all through 1921, when unemployment 
was lamentably widespread among the principal 


consuming class, the total sales of milk in Phila. 
delphia were over seven per cent. larger than they 
were in 1920. 

Mr. Harbison remarked: “No matter what your 
product, you have to drive home to possible users 
of it that it is to their advantage to use it. You 
must develop your market intelligently and per. 
sistently. You must keep at it right along. Whey 
you can convince people that it will be to their 
advantage to use your product, they will buy it.” 

Is there not food for thought in this for those 
engaged in other lines of business? 

* * * 


The question of questions is: Are you adding 

to the world’s happiness? 
e es 

Not a few young men have been selected by 

financial and business leaders because of the ree. 

ords they made as star athletes when at college, 

And I rather think that a comprehensive analysis 

would reveal that of the 


BRAIN OR men who have attained 
BRAWN AS the leading places in the 
COLLEGE financial, and industrial 
PRODUCT? 


and business world, more 
made their mark at col- 
lege on the play-fields than in the class-rocms, 
While frankly recognizing this, is it not time to 
raise the question whether or not too much atten- 
tion is being aroused at the present day by college 
athletic contests and too little notice taken of 
scholastic ‘achievements? The point was recently 
raised by the head of one of our foremost univer- 
sities, and now Chief-Justice Taft also protests 
against the overshadowing interest manifested in 
great public athletic contests between college 
teams. “The object of a university,” the Chief- 
Justice observes, “is to promote learning, and 
athletics are drawing the attention of students 
away from this.” 

Without doubt, life in this country has become 
too “jazzy.” If things are so ordered at our col- 
leges and universities that the greatest events of 
the year are the athletic contests, if the talk of the 
students and the thoughts of the students are cen- 
tered mainly on these contests, and if interest in 
study and in the results of the study contests, the 
examinations, is thus seriously lessened, is the 
effect not conducive to “jazziness,” is not interest 
in the calm, serious, deeper, worthwhile things of 
life thus subordinated ? 

True, in every age, the older generation shakes 
its head over the frivolity of the younger genera- 
tion. At present there is an unusually violent out- 
burst of alarm over the manners and morals and 
make-up of our young men and more particularly 
our young women. Perhaps because I am mid- 
way between youth and age, I cannot become 
panicky over the status of our young people. 

But for the sake of our young men should we 
not all strive, in a diplomatic, persuasive way 
rather than by arbitrary means, to tone down 
fanaticism over athletic matches and divert a little 
more attention to education, since, after all, our 
future national wellbeing is dependent more upon 
achievements in education than achievements on 
the football field or the baseball diamond? 

2:2 


To keep your body healthy, keep your mind 
healthy. 







































* * * 


To make good, be good for something. 
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HOW WARD BECAME “TIP TOP” BAKER 


He Says: “Make the Best; Then Let Your Advertising Prove It.” 


baker was capable and ambitious, and his 

business was growing faster than his work- 
ing capital. He had not gone to the bank quite 
soon enough; he had waited until his need was 
acute. But since the banker had said he was his 
friend, the baker walked into the bank with con- 
fidence. The banker was the kind that leans back- 
ward. Sooner would he have made a loan to a 
stranger. He feared that friendship might sway 
him. It did—adversely. The baker went out of 
that bank with disappointment, seeking a new 
banker and a new friend. 

But there were other banks in the 
city—Pittsburgh—and, to one of these 
went the baker. In this bank there was 
no friendship to embarrass. The loan 
was a legitimate borrowing transaction 
and it was soon negotiated. But it hap- 
pened that on that day one of the baker’s 
checks, a small one, was in transit 
through that bank. A bookkeeper had 
been careless; the check was just a little 
bigger than the balance. This incident 
was brought to the attention of the bank- 
er at a time most inauspicious. 

But there was a third bank in Pitts- 
burgh; and the baker, because he was a 
doughty baker, went to the third bank 
quite undismayed. This bank was a big 
national bank, and the baker thought it 
had never heard of him. He found out 
that the banker knew a great deal about 
his business. The financial statement 
was examined. 

“I cannot let you have the $10,000 you | 
ask for,” said the banker, “that is not 
enough for your needs, but I’ll lend you 
$25,000.” That just suited the baker. 
He concluded that he had made a wise 
exchange of friends. 

The banker was Andrew Mellon, now | 
United States Secretary of the Trea- 
sury; then an officer of the Mellon Na- 
tional Bank. 

The baker was George S. Ward, now 
president of the biggest bread company 
in the world; then a small neighborhood 
baker of Allegheny. 

Headquarters of the Ward Baking 
Company are now in New York, but 
much of its banking is still done in Pitts- 
burgh. A friend in need is worth two 
who hesitate. 

This true story of the baker and the 
bankers is told because it shows that all 
bakers do not come out of roasted pota- 
toes, Mother Goose to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. Here’s one baker who came out of the West 
with the habit of getting what he goes after. 
But first he makes mighty sure that he goes after 
the right thing. George S. Ward went after and 
got the biggest thing in the baking world. And 
because that wasn’t big enough, he pitched in and 
helped to make bakerdom bigger. I don’t know 
where originated the saying about letting George 
do it, but I have my suspicions. 

It is stimulating to read how the outstandingly 
successful Americans have made their marks; 
men like Rockefeller, Carnegie, Westinghouse, 
Ford, and Edison. Somehow it makes you feel 
that what they have accomplished is worth a 
mighty attempt. But there is one thing about the 
Success of these commercial giants that is a bit 


\ BAKER went to a banker for a loan. The 


obscure suburb and im a prosaic trade, every housewife 
basement baker a competitor, Mr. Ward has elevated the bread business 


By Frank W. Nye 


discouraging to ambitious emulators: most of 
them have grown up with some mew industry. 
You can’t help feeling that there is luck in being 
hitched up to the right thing at the right time. It 
is one thing to grow up with your business and 
another to yank your business up with you. Sup- 
pose one happens to be engaged in an ancient and 
honorable calling like bread baking. Is it pos- 
sible in such a humdrum trade as this to achieve 
a comparable eminence? Let George S. Ward’s 
achievements answer that question. 

Long before our prehistoric grandpapa thought 





GEORGE'S. WARD 23 
President of the biggest bread company in the world. Be inning in an 


from the cellar and the kitchen to the sunlit factory 


of purloining the milk of his domestic animals, 
he learned to pulverize the seeds of grasses and 
bake the moistened meal in the hot ashes of his 
campfire. It took him. thousands of years to 
learn to leaven and shorten his loaf. The evolu- 
tion of bread has been slower than the growth of 
new cells in the human brain, until the last few 
decades. 

Unquestionably such leadership as that of 
Rockefeller, Carnegie, Westinghouse, Ford, and 
Edison would have asserted itself in whatever 
calling it might have operated, but you need no 
field glass to see that in the slow-moving current 
of bread improvement it took a rare type of lead- 
ership to attain a comparable eminence. 

When I speak of the slow-moving current, I 
am referring to the baking business before 


and every 


George S. Ward got into it. Since then things 
have hummed. To-day America leads the world 
in bread baking. Fifty years ago the baking of 
bread was a home or neighborhood occupation. 
A. D. 1922 some of the nation’s really big cor- 
porations are engaged in the manufacture of 
bread. In 1900, the baking business ranked 
eighteenth among the industries. Nine years later 
it stood eighth. No living man has contributed 
so much to this advance as George S. (By the 
way, let's call him that. Not to call him ‘George 
S.” is not to know him.) 

To the baker whose eyes focus on a 
close-up of expediency, the bread busi- 
ness is full of pitfalls. If you proceed 
on the theory that bread is bread, you 
arrive unerringly at the conclusion that 
the cheaper the better. The public has 
been extraordinarily undiscriminating in 
its purchase of its daily bread. A cent 
in the price of a loaf will frequently out- 
weigh two or three cents’ worth of 
nutrient value. But bread buyers are 
learning. Publicity is teaching them. 

“Make the best; then let your adver- 
tising prove it,” is the principle that has 
built the biggest bread business. But 
you can’t make the best if, during times 
of stress, you are willing to skimp on 
flour, yeast, milk, sugar or shortening. 

Many years ago George S. learned 
that honesty is the only good policy. He 
told me how this lesson was indelibly 

* marked on his boyhood mind. We were 
driving through Allegheny, Pa. Mr. 

“Ward had pointed out his birthplace, his 
grandfather’s store, the old bake shop 
and other boyhood landmarks. 

“See that little brick building?” asked 
George S. “That’s where I learned my 
first lesson in honesty. Hammond had 

a store there. My mother used to send 
me to Hammond’s for groceries. One 
day I returned munching a dill pickle. 
My father was interested to know how I 
came by the pickle. I told him I had 
taken it from Hammond’s barrel. I ad- 
mitted I hadn’t paid for it. Father in- 
quired of mother the cost of pickles—I 

‘ believe they were 10 cents a dozen in 
those days. ‘My son,’ said he, ‘take this 
money, go back to Hammond’s, and pay 
him for twelve pickles. Bring the other 
eleven home with you, and be sure to tell 
Hammond what became of the twelfth 
pickle.’” 

“I knew better than to question the 
parental order. I returned quickly to Ham- 
mond’s and explained the situation. Hammond, 
too, knew that my father’s order was to be car- 
ried out to the letter. But he felt sorry for me 
and, wrapping up the other eleven pickles, he told 
me not to mind. ‘Your father doesn’t under- 
stand what good friends we are,’ said he. ‘Now, 
George, any time you want a pickle or a cracker, 
just say so and you may have it.’” 

Adulterating the bread formula is like misap- 
propriating a friendly pickle, only more so. 
George S. doesn’t think in terms of what he can 
take out of a product in profits, but rather of 
what he can put in in value; and having put in, 
capitalize through advertising. His life’s ambi- 
tion isto prove that the physical man can live by 
bread alone. 
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One of the hopeful signs that that elusive thing 
called “normalcy” is within hailing distance is 
. the fact that the workday’s shrinkage seems to be 
arrested. Indeed, we hear talk of a week with 
more hours of work in it. 1 often wonder what 
the Jap thinks of the eight-hour day. He must 
indulge in many honorable smiles in contempla- 
tion. Well, George S. has as little use for the 
man who tries to skimp his workday as he has for 
the baker who skimps his ingredients. When he 
started in business—and that was in his teens—he 
added ten hours to the now popular eight-hour 
day by way of good measure. 

Hugh Ward, the father of George S., came to 
this country from Ireland and started a bake shop 
in Broome street, New York, in 1849. Later he 
moved to Allegheny. He died when George 5S. 
was but a lad of 17. The bakery was mortgaged 
to the point where a foreclosure and sale would 
have netted the bank less than the face of the lien. 
Whether it was this fact or the youthful elo- 
quence of George S., I don’t know. At any rate, 
the young baker went to the front with the as- 
surance that if given an extension he would lift 
the lien. 

George certainly did it. He got under that 
mortgage with the energy, the fighting spirit, and 
the intelligence that soon pushed it clear off the 
block. To accomplish this task the boy had to do 
the work of two experienced‘men. He had to 
bake the bread at night; then he had to jump ona 
wagon and sell the bread during the day. Eigh- 
teen hours of the twenty-four were needed for 
this task. But the only thing that counted with 
George S. was that the thing he set out to ac- 
complish was accomplished. ‘Chink what a foun- 
dation this was for a long life of useful work. 
How easy have seemed the ordinary jobs with 
such a record of accomplishment underneath! 

Let me pause in this business story to speak of 
a little incident that I learned of quite by accident. 
It is one of those little touches of sentiment which 
show that in a program of uninterrupted progress 
to the tip top of the baking industry Ward found 
time to be kind and erous. Picture young 
George S. returning, tired, but happy, from his 
first day’s selling, in his pockets a few dollars in 
silver, nickels, and coppers. Every cent of this 
hard-earned sum he placed on the kitchen table 
for his mother, with the compliments of George 


Years later, when the little Allegheny shop was 
taken into the big Ward company, George S. had 
the satisfaction of turning over to his mother for 
her interest in the first venture, securities which 
represented an appreciation of many thousand 
per cent. 

George S. never skimps in his advertising. For 
every loaf of bread, every cake, that goes out of 
each of his sixteen factories, a fraction of a cent 
is allowed for advertising. Bread is not baked to 
become moldy. It is made to move, to sell—and 
to sell on the day of its baking. Many business 
men begin life with the theory that advertising is 
an economic waste, yielding inch by inch till they 
come to the realization that a product unsold 
might better be a product unmade and that adver- 
tising is but a wholesale, economical, and modern 
method of selling. Realizing this, George S. al- 
lows his personality to dominate no department 
of the many in his business so much as the adver- 
tising department. 

An excellent illustration of his advertising 
genius is found in the way he broke into Cleve- 
land. Incidentally, the occasion of his going to 
Cleveland well shows what other bakers think 
and have long thought of his skill as a wielder of 
the staff of life. The Ohio Baking Company was 
sick unto death. The few thousand loaves that 
it was able to sell each day failed to take care of 
the interest on its bonds, and its stock had a value 
inappreciably in excess of its worth as waste 
paper. The Cleveland people had heard of the 
ability of George S. and they made him an un- 
usual offer—ownership of the majority of the 
stock and a block of bonds if he would lend a 
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hand in Cleveland. Nothing short of super-man- 
agement could save the business and the owners 
were willing to pay. 

When George S. tackled the job he revised the 
personnel and rehabilitated the loaf. He rechrist- 
ened the bread “Tip Top”’—a most happy choice 
as it turned out. Next he prepared for the equal- 
ly important part of his program—the advertis- 
ing. He knew that he was making the best bread 
in Cleveland. But nobody else knew it. It was 
almost necessary to pawn the kitchen stove to get 
his advertising appropriation, and when he got it, 
it was small. But what his fund lacked in size, he 
made up in ingenuity. A few thousand dollars 
had to tell a few hundred thousand people that 
“Tip Top” was the pinnacle of baked goods. His 
one chance was to get all Cleveland talking about 
the new loaf and a good part of Cleveland buying 
it, quickly. 


Advertising That Pays 


One morning Cleveland awoke to learn that 


_ gold and silver thimbles were being baked in some 


of the “Tip Top” loaves and that upon presenta- 
tion of a silver thimble at a certain bank, a $5 
gold piece would be given to the fortunate finder, 
while the housewife. who .could show a gold 
thimble, would receive a:!$10 gold piece. Bill- 
boards, newspapers, grocers’ bulletins—all shout- 
ed the news..: . : i 
The first thimble was discovered by a poor 
family. Mr. Ward visited the lucky household, 
drove the whole family to the bank, and. had 
photographs taken. The newspapers were gener- 
ous in the space given the story. The scheme reg- 
istered with a bang! Within thirty days a row of 
ovens was turning out golden loaves in steady 
stream. .And not long afterwards George S. 
realized $210,000 on the.common stock ,which: he 


had received as part of the price for his;services..- 


To-day that bakery is one of the strong links in 
the Ward chain. ba | 

In writing the story of a business leader, there 
is always a temptation to stress the spectacular. 


We like to think of our heroes as supermen with 
freak minds and strange hobbies. If our genius 
sleeps three hours in twenty-four, if he wears ten- 
carat diamond studs, or drives a coach and four 
somehow the gap between him and the also-ran 
seems wider. Nothing could be more distorting. 
A business executive’s chief asset is his judgment, 

Good business judgment is nothing more thay 
common sense with a doctor's degree. 

Above all, George S. Ward is normal. It is 
what he has accomplished, rather than the idio- 
syncrasies of doing it, that distinguishes him. 
Vision? Yes. Hard work? Of course. Splendid 
physique? Fortunately. A fighter? Irish. Con- 
structive? He had tobe. A team worker? Tem- 
peramentally. A good trader? Always. A hard 
taskmaster? Of necessity. But it is the perfect 
balance, the symmetrical business mind that have 
placed him at the top. 

The fact that a boy starting as he did can, in 
thirty-five years, arrive where he has arrived, is a 
fact encouraging to every ambitious youngster, 
His success is a tribute to America’s business 
system. 

Beginning in an obscure suburb and in a pro- 
saic trade, every housewife and every basement 
baker a competitor, he ha$ put his industry on a 
new plane. He has elevated the bread business 
from the cellar and the kitchen to the sunlit 
factory. 

He has nationalized an essentially neighbor- 
hood business. The public’s preference for fresh 
bread, baked near at hand, had to be satisfied. By 
building or merging many big bakeries, he has 
standardized quality and service over an area of 
many states. 

He has abolished the waste of returned, unsold 
loaves. He has perfected daily truck delivery. 
Above all, he has made bread so good, so whole- 
some, so uniform that our wives and mothers 
have stopped baking—almost. That he has pros- 
pered and achieved fame is, to him, incidental to 
the fact that the public is better served and the in- 
dustry better organized. What more could one 
baker do? 


Snap Judgment Often Costly 


By. C. Mitchell Taliaferro 


BET you can’t jump that ditch!” said Bill 
I to Tom. 
“T bet you I can!” 

“If you do,” said Bill, “I bet ‘you can’t jump 
back !”’ 

“T’ll show you,” boasted Tom. So saying, he 
jumped the ditch; but when he started to’ jump 
back, he found that the side he had jumped from 
was higher than the side he was now on, and it te- 
quired ability and strength to jump up as well as 
across to get back. Bill knew that: all the time. 
Tom failed to observe all conditions. 

Many times in the business world a man makes 
a move on snap judgment; or he only looks at 
one side of a proposition because something ex- 
citing—like Bill’s dare—makes him act on the 
spur of the moment. American business men are 
particularly the subjects of the god ““Haste.” Ac- 
customed to taking dares and often by fool’s luck 
winning the bet, they have the habit of trying to 
outdo the other fellow, instead of trying to build 
up their own business for what it is worth. 

The evils of competition are not born of  legiti- 
mate business. They have developed from the 
aggressive idea of “pushing your goods” or “cre- 
ating a market”; trying to make somebody want 
what he does not want. This is very evident 
now since hundreds of men and women, rich and 
poor, have become conservative all at once, and 
decided not to buy; and no clever salesman could 
induce them against their will. But the businesses 
that were on a sound foundation are still at work 
in the same old (Is principle ever old?) way. 

The greatest need in-this country to-day is for 
young men who are willing to build up businesses 
and homes; to make citizens of themselves; to 


make sure that whatever comes we will have 
enough for home consumption and export trade. 
We need thinkers. And joy riders are not 
thinkers. 

Any business man who will establish the prac- 
tice of making three or five-year contracts with 
understudies and holding them to the mark will 
do much to reconstruct our commercial stability. 
The young men who will accept such propositions 
are only those, with stick-to-itive qualities, who 
appreciate the advantages of such an arrangement. 

Some organizations are already doing this— 
after a fashion—by offering service abroad, “if” 
one remains with the concern a certain period of 
time. But the company that offers a living wage 
for a term contract where the young man can 
feel himself a part of the organization will be do- 
ing the country the biggest service. 

Young men so often change from one busi- 
ness to another, because some one they know is 
making a little more money in some other line. 
Seldom do these big salaried young men or large 
commission makers have savings bank accounts, 
or that hundred dollars to take advantage of the 
opportunity they hear about. They have neither 
bank accounts nor commercial credit. Competi- 
tion in the form of a dare or rivalry has bred 
many crooks, cheats, schemers, and unfit citizens. 

Before you do what the other fellow thinks you 
ought to do, or change your job in order to “show 
off” as a big money maker, remember that a 
“bully” usually gives a dare and a coward takes 
it. A straight challenge to proven prowess is an- 
other matter. 

But, in any case, it is just as well now as when 
it was first said to “look before you leap.” 
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FORBES 


HOW'S YOUR HUMAN 


feeding greedily on milk and honey for 
several years, we are preparing to resume 
a normal diet—and much of it will be hard-tack. 

As we near the scene of action we must clear 
the decks. Overboard with everything but the 
weapons necessary to win the battle! Mark you 
this, the organization which will emerge tri- 
umphant from this battle will consist of fighters. 
And, regardless of the kind of battle to be 
fought, the only fighter who stands a chance of 
winning is a trained fighter. 

When you study only your balance sheet you 
fail to find your greatest asset—your trained 
men. Talk about liquid assets—what can be 
matched with trained minds? Talk with bankers 
about financing a new venture and see what is 
the big thing they desire to know. “Tell us about 
your organization,” they’ll say; and organization 
means trained men. 

After 1922, many another year will pass be- 
fore you will have the golden opportunity you 
now have to go into the market and buy brains. 

Severe retrenchment plans have sent many 
highly trained executives job hunting. But they 
will not have to hunt very long, for brains com- 
mand a good price. 

Why do many capable executives continue to 
overlook their biggest asset? 

What is organization? Is it warehouses full 
of materials and plants full of machin- 


ices are the days for fighters. After 


Draw Up a Human Balance 
Sheet; If You Need Trained 
Men, Go Get ’Em Now! 


By Robert Julius Andersen 


ing expenses about the same without results? 
Does he still plan his battle on the assumption 
that your competitors are dead; or does he plan 
to beat fighters? Does his staff regard him as a 
fighter? Never mind his records; how about 
your sales? 

How about that purchasing department? Is 
it headed by a gambler in materials, or a genuine 
buyer? Is his idea of his job to watch every 
market, weighing its ups and downs until he has 
lost sight of the wood in the forest because of 
the trees; or is he everlastingly endeavoring to 
buy those commodities you need at the best pos- 
sible price? Does he buy against actual require- 
ments based on anticipated demand, or does he 
buy because some one wants to sell? Does his 
department cost you as much per ton, dollar, or 
some other measured unit, to purchase materials 
now as it did two years ago? Is he waiting for 
suggestions as to how savings may be effected; 
or is he making the suggestions? How much 
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INVENTORY? 


him tomorrow morning why your product needed 
advertising, could he tell you? Or if you ques- 
tioned him closely as to why he favored a certain 
medium would he say “because it is the best,” or 
would he pull out circulation figures, check up 
on inquiries, etc., and prove to you it was the 
best medium? Does he contract for all the neces- 
sities of his branch of the game as if he were 
spending his own money; or does he act as if he 
were in charge of the U. S. Treasury? 

When you place your advertising department 
on the scales, balance its cost against actual re- 
sults. Are you being short-weighted? You 
should be doing more constructive advertising 
than ever. Has your advertising manager sold 
you this idea? If not, he is woefully lacking in 
fighting spirit. 


How to Test Trained Men 


Your auditor, or controller, or cost expert— 
whatever his title may be—will need a check-up. 
What kind of figures are you getting these days? 
Do his reports merely reflect what has gone be- 
fore, or do they prophesy the future? 

Are you merely being told that you are losing 
money, or’ does he tell you why you are losing 
money, and where? Do you know your losses 
and gains by classes of products, or just as a 
whole? What is it costing to operate the 

various branches of your business? How 








ery? Is that organization? If it is, 


about a profit and loss statement for some 





then woe betide our business future. 
The very period we are passing 
through offers positive proof that such 
is not the case. Look over the list of 
failures and near failures during the past 
eighteen months, and what do you find? 
You find that those concerns who 
thought organization consisted of won- 
derful plants loaded with machinery and 
materials have either been lost in the 
struggle, or mercifully saved by a life 
preserver heaved overboard by some one 
who knew what organization should be. 
Organization means trained men. All 
the other things are necessary—methods, 


it is to see it standing useless. 


ance sheet is excellent. 


It’s Men That Make the Mill 


HERE is no more forlorn sight than a gaunt, vacant, 
tdle factory. The better condition st ¢s in, the sadder 
It may be filled with the most 
efficient machinery, its storerooms may bulge with raw ma- 
terials; but it’s a dead loss without men to keep things 
humming. It’s the men that make the mill—men at the top, 
planning and working, and men at the bottom, working and 
planning. But your balance sheet takes no account of all 
this; your plants might be idle for aught it shows of life. 
There’s a plant that has never turned a wheel; yet sts bal- 
How’s your human balance sheet? 
Better inventory your trained men, because, tf you need bet- 
ter brains én your organization, now is the time to go get ’’em! 


of those departments? . 

You are now in a price market. Have 
you the necessary tools to fight with in 
that market? What burden (or over- 
head) figure are you using in your costs? 
Are you trying to compete in a price 
market only to find that you cannot do 
this if you expect the customer to pay you 
the price it actually costs to make your 
product now, rather than what it would 
cost under normal conditions? Look 
carefully into these reports and test them 
by this test: “What do I know now that 
I didn’t know before, and what con- 
structive suggestions do I find?” 

Perhaps after you have completed this 





money, materials, and machinery; but 





these are merely working tools. 

Why not inventory your men? Check up the 
businesses that are still in the game and note that 
they are still in the game because they are headed 
by trained men. 

The average executive receives just about what 
he is worth. During times of inflation his quoted 
value, or salary, is inflated; and in the final aver- 
aging up, which includes deflation, he gets just 
about what is coming to him. If it is possible 
during depression, for you to go into the open 
market and buy machinery and materials for less 
than their real value, it is also possible for you to 
(do the same thing with men. Too many man- 
agers still think of cutting down expenses in 
terms of cutting down trained men; and it is your 
job to take advantage of these conditions. 


What Are Your Men Doing? 


More real executives are now hunting jobs 
than there will be for the next five or ten years 
after this readjustment period is over. There- 
fore, inventory the men who man your ship. 

Have you a sales manager at the head of your 
sales department, or is he a cross between a statis- 
tical expert and a would-be pep injector? Is his 
idea of sales managing sending out weekly let- 
ters a la Walt Mason; or does he know the fun- 
damental principles of marketing, selling, and 
advertising? , Does he eternally hide back of a 
desk, or is he out on the firing line selling your 
product to your men in the field? Has he cleaned 
house; or, now that you think of it, are his sell- 


less is he paying for your necessities as measured 
against a year ago? Have the commodities you 
purchased been deflated as much as your pro- 
ducts? Ask your buyer. 

What is your factory manager doing? What 
is his idea of his job? Does he still think in 
terms of production; or production at a fair 
cost? Does he sit complacently by and adopt the 
too well-known attitude of letting the factory, 
burden mount because he thinks it is to be ex- 
pected? What has he done to cut costs for you? 
Has he been around lately with a new idea; or do 
you still get your regular reports? Is he seeing 
to it that every last man in his crew is doing that 
which he is getting paid for, plus an extra effort? 
Are you getting any bonuses from his staff, now 
that you need them, or are you still expected to 
pay them. Your factory should be producing 
more work, of a better quality, at a lower labor 
cost, and with considerably less supervision. If 
not, question your factory manager. 

Have you an advertising manager; or an ex- 
pert layout man? What is his idea of his job? 
Have you a man skilled in business psychology ; 
or is it his idea of advertising to buy double pages 
in high-priced publications only to fill them with 
pretty colors and nice words? If you are build- 
ing a washing machine or a motor, is he trying 
to make the buyer believe he is buying perpetual 
motion; or does he keep his feet on the ground 
by endeavoring to create a demand for a quality 
product and then prove he can fill it? 

Does he know your markets? If you asked 


kind of an inventory you may find that 
you need an executive or two. If so, go into the 
market and get them. They are there. 

The big thing in this game of business is men— 
trained men—men who are worth the price you 
pay. If you will make sure that you get a dol- 
lar’s worth of service for every dollar invested in 
men, you will not have a load of worries to carry, 
for properly trained executives will take care of 
them for you. 

In your search for men, be careful in your se- 
lections. Do not be fooled by the high-sounding 
“former positions.” A good way to test a trained 
executive is first to ask him to write you a let- 
ter of reasonable length, setting forth his entire 
life, from cradle to his present position. Study 
this carefully. Has he said anything about his 
faults? The average man talks about himself as 
if he were a super-man. If your applicant fails 
to state his faults, ask him what they are. Take 
him home and introduce him to the family; then 
ask them what they think about him. Be sure to 
get your wife’s opinion. Perhaps she is short on 
business technique, but she is long on character 
analysis. Remember, your greatest asset is the 
value of your trained men. 

Show the applicant your business; tell him 
about your policies and your methods; show him 
how you do things now, and let him browse 
around the department-he may head ; then ask him 
for a written analysis, ‘with criticism and sug- 
gestions. . 

If he comes through this skirmish with flying 

{Continued on page 430) 








fiscal, and financial systems are all threat- 

ened more or less seriously by the existing 
political unrest? It is not a new situation, but 
rather a condition which follows every great war, 
and which recurs whenever a business depression 
of any kind becomes serious enough to produce 
deep and general discontent. We experienced the 
same thing after the Civil War, and in a smaller 
degree after the War of 1812. Great Britain went 
through the same experience from 1819 to 1840. 

The daily list of robberies and murders does 
not mean that the world is so much worse than 
formerly, and it cannot even be attributed wholly 
to habits of violence acquired during the war. It 
is rather an expression of the popular resentment 
against existing conditions. 

Nor are the sources of this resentment at all 
difficult to discover and analyze. On the contrary, 
they are so simple and so completely in accordance 
with past experience and with the working of so- 
called economic laws that it was possible seven 
years ago to forecast this discontent and even 
describe it in broad general terms. Of course, 
there is no widespread poverty. The raw silk in- 
dustry is booming; the retail stores, except in the 
agricultural districts, are selling more goods per 
annum, measured in quantity, than ever before; 
and the American people are spending about $25,- 
000,000,000 per annum more than they did before 
the war. 

But discontent arises now, as it nearly always 
has in the past, from the sense of injury that 
people feel in being deprived of profits and pros- 
perity which they have recently had, and to which 
they feel entitled. Whether or not they are en- 
titled to it, is a question quite aside from the 
practical point. Demonstrations of the futility of 
Bolshevism did not save the Grand Dukes of Rus- 
sia from execution; and the most logical and, 
truthful demonstrations of the great merit and 
value of our present banking and fiscal systems 
will not in the least remove the political dangers 
by which these systems are now threatened. 


Discontent Due to Losses 


The simple truth is that the farmer is discon- 
tented because wheat profits, for example, have 
fallen from $2 per bushel to 10 cents; the 
laborer is resentful because wages have fallen 
from 125 per cent. of the cost of living to 100 
per cent.; and many of our business men them- 
selves are filled with unrest because profits have 
fallen to, or below, the pre-war basis. 

Unrest is the direct result of the disappearance 
of relative luxury or accustomed privileges. Pros- 
perity and depression are always relative. The 
metal worker of feudal times was happy indeed 
when his average daily pay wes raised—in the 
Thirteenth century—from 8 cents to 10 cents ; but 
the very same man, if he were a present day steel 
worker, would be an enemy to our industrial and 
financial system because of a reduction in pay 
from $5 per day to $3. It is not a question of how 
much one has, but of how much he has lost. And 
three-quarters of the population of America have, 
since the end of the war boom, lost so much that 
they feel like reforming everything in sight. 

A large minority of our people realize that these 
losses are the aftermath of the war, for which no 
man or group of men is to blame. But there is 
another large minority, or perhaps even a major- 
ity, who seriously believe, in spite of its absurdity, 
that they are being victimized. Class jealousy is 
as old.as the human race, and is always kept alive, 
not only by instinct, but also by the unscrupulous 
teachings of certain journalists and politicians. 

Business depressions always create resentment 
against both the employer and the government. 
There is no statistical record of public feeling 
toward the employer, but election returns do sup- 
ply a record of the general feeling toward the 


Ly OW many of us realize that our banking, 
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UNREST 


Its Causes, Its Dangers, and 
Some Practical Palliatives 
for National Use 


By Paul Clay 


“Forbes” Staff Economist 


government. A glance at history makes it clear 
that a business depression, whatever its cause, 
creates rather general dislike for the party in 
power. In fact, the discontent incidental to hard 
times almost invariably defeats the party in power 
during Presidential elections. Such defeats—or, 
conversely, such victories for the party out of 
power—occurred as follows: 


Periodof Dateof Vote versus Party in Power~ 
Depression Election Plurality Electoral Vote 
1798-1799 1800 No record 146 to 130 
1819-1823 1824 50,551 99 to 84 
1837-1241 1840 146,315 234to 60 
1857-1859 1860 491,195 180to 72 
1873-1877 1876 250,935 184 to 185 
1884-1885 1884 62,683 219 to 182 
1893-1896 1896 601,854 271 to 176 











Dangerous Tendencies 


UR banking and fiscal systems are not 

free from danger. There is wide- 
spread resentment against the Federal Re- 
serve system,” says Paul Clay, “not only in 
the agricultural sections, but also in the 
financial districts, in spite of the fact that this 
system undoubtedly saved us from financial 
panic not less than three times. The new 
budget system of our National Government 
is in danger. Issues of municipal, state, and 
county bonds last year totaled $1,200,000,- 
000, against $474,000,000 in 1914; and it is 
not certain that states and municipalities are 
going to avoid ‘inflationist expenditures. 
Paper money inflationists are being heard 
again, and, unfortunately, are being led by 
men who have great talent in some fields but 
deplorably little ability in the application o 
monetary principles.” 








In 1876 the party in power was retained in 
office, although the above plurality was cast 
against it; and in 1908 it was also retained in 
office, although its plurality was cut down by 
1,270,000 votes, or 50 per cent. as compared with 
the previous Presidential election. In every other 
case above recorded, a business depression served 
to turn the party in power out of office; and the 
depression of 1920 did likewise. Indeed, every 
major business depression in the history of the 
United States has created enough popular discon- 
tent to reverse the policies of the Administration. 
Even in.the cases of Presidents Hayes and Taft, 
the policies of the President and his Cabinet were 
reversed in regard to some of the chief political 
issues of the day. 

However, the fact that adversity creates unrest 
is demonstrated not merely by Presidential elec- 
tions occurring in times of business depressions, 
but also by all other Presidential elections. For 
example, what we might call the malcontent vote, 
being the vote of those who are radically dissatis- 
fied with existing conditions, has always increased 
with adversity and decreased with prosperity. 
Taking wheat prices as a measure of prosperity 
and adversity, the parallelism is as follows: 

Movement of 


Year Malcontent Vote Wheat Prices 
1864 83.853 $1.25 to $2.75 
1868 101,886 2.30 to 3.25 
1872 None 1.49to 2.10 
1876 1,095,666 225to 84 


GROWING? 


1880 49,343 83 to 1.59 
1884 355,335 140to .70 
1888 362,878 67 to 2.00 
1892 1,597,954 1.16to .69 
1896 1,247,819 AX to .94 
1900 99,265 62to 88 
1904 None 68to 1.22 
1908 1,930,344 1.22to .84 
1912 1,151,441 Rise of 4 cents 
1916 None 98to 2.02 
1920 8,871,998 2.61 to 1.61 


This so-called malcontent vote is calculated 
from the election returns by adding the third 
party vote to the decrease in the plurality of the 
party in power. The movement of wheat prices is 
that of the election year as compared with one to 
three years previous—thus showing the main 
swing. For instance, the rise in wheat from 4c. 
per bushel in 1895, to 94c. in 1896, defeated 
Bryan, and substantially reduced the malcontent 
vote in the agricultural districts. 

In 1904, agriculture was very prosperous with 
wheat at $1.22, while even the industrial sections 
were prosperous after the first quarter of the 
year, and there was no malcontent vote at all, 
figured algebraically as above. Otherwise ex- 
pressed, the increase of the plurality of the party 
in power exceeded the third party vote of 1904. 
Neither was there any malcontent vote in 1916. 
But in the depression year, 1920—the last quarter 
of the year being extremely depressed—the mal- 
content vote was the greatest ever cast. It was 
probably about twice as great as any previous vote 
of discontent ever recorded. 

In brief, there is no question whatsoever but 
that adversity creates Bolshevism, and prosperity 
promotes conservatism. This is an old-established 
principle, not merely throughout our own history, 
but also throughout the history of every republic 
or democracy that ever existed. We are unfam- 
iliar with the principle mainly because of the lack 
of popular interest in the psychology of party 
politics. People seem to resent the application of 
psychological laws to their own thoughts and 
opinions. 


How Shall We Remove Dangers? 


About the surest thing in the world is that the 
existing severe depression of agriculture, plus the 
unemployment, the downward trend of wages, 
and the fall in prices and profits will make votes 
against the party in power. We are not here re- 
ferring to partisan politics, but to the bigger and 
broader question of conservatism or Bolshevism. 
A large malcontent vote provides fertile fields for 
the demagogues, and leads invariably to radical, 
socialistic, or inflationist legislation. It leads al- 
ways away from sound methods of public and 
private financial management, and toward mali- 
cious attacks upon established institutions and 
practices. Unrestrained, it means Bolshevism and 
nothing less. Let us not close our eyes to the fact 
that Bolshevist, anarchistic, and socialistic senti- 
ments are spreading amongst us. 

A like business depression after the Civil War 
created great opposition to the resumption of 
specie payments, and the restoration of the gold 
basis ; and evn after this was fortunately accom- 
plished, the Greenback party, favoring unlimited 
paper money inflation, was a factor in politics for 
many years. The same causes a little later pro- 
duced the free-silver craze, which was not con- 
fined to any one party. The original dangerous 
silver legislation was enacted by one party, and 
the radical free-silver doctrine was adopted by the 
other—referring only to the two big parties. 

The financial crisis of 1819 following the wat 
inflation of 1813-16 was followed, in 1821, by ex- 
travagant and fraudulent pension expenditures; 
the panic and depression of 1837-39 was followed 
by repudiation of debts on the part of some of 
our States; and Great Britain, after the Napole- 
onic wars, passed through years of struggle 

(Continued on page 430) 
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“Mexico Has Stood. the 
Triple Test of Politics, 
Finance, and Arms” 
—Obregon 





By A. Guyot Cameron 


equation is fantastic, for its po- 

tentials personified would out- 
strip genii and giants of Arabian Nights 
imagination as “Popocatepetl and Ixtac- 
cihuatl surpass sand dunes. The Cerro 
del Mercado in Durango is a typical sym- — 
bol of Mexico: a mountain of solid mag- 
netic iron ore, 4,800 feet long, 1,100 wide, 
640 high, and 70 per cent metal, with 
300,000,000 tons of it to the level of the 
plain and unknown quantities below the 
surface. 

Government figures give the mining 

production of Mexico, in 1920, as fol- 
lows: 


W ex does Mexico mean? Its 


Kilos. Kilos. 
Lead ..... 82,517,598 Manganese 1,137,400 
Copper ... 49,192,401 Antimony 22,572 
ae 15,650,590 Mercury . 75,748 
Graphite .. 3,222,941 Tungsten 40,020 
Arsenic .. 2,091,704 Gold... 22,864 
Silver .... 2,068,938 Molybdenum 4,230 


1 kilo. = 2.2046 Ibs. 

The value of these. was $120,470,277 
in U. S. currency. . 

If the United States have, in a large 
sense, fed the world through their ex- 
portation of cereals, this has been made possible 
by the twine which has bound the sheaves of grain. 
Dry, rainless Yucatan, treasure house in itself of 
ancient and extraordinary monuments that will 
one day turn tourist travel to this Egypt of North 
America. grows the agave fibre, the ‘sisat, the hene- 
quen. Akin to the century plant, it takes six years 
to produce, furnishing 1,000 to 1,200‘pounds to the 
acre, and bearing twenty years without cultivation 
after setting out. With its brethren, the ixtle 
and the zapupe, it furnishes the finest fibres in 
the world. Yucatan exports 900,000 bales of 350 
to 400 pounds, 80 per cent. of the world produc- 
tion. From this and the “maguey,” as the Mexi- 
can calls agaves or cacti, are manufactured chem- 
icals, fertilizers, paper, and dozens of other com- 
mercial products. From them come-pulque, liquor 
and curse of the poorer classes in Mexico, as well 
as mescal, distilled. The plants ‘provide thatch 
and thread. The spines make needles and pins. 
The roots furnish a food palatable and cheap. 
Mighty are the uses of, Mexican hemps and 
magueys. Attempts to replace henequen by Phil- 
ippine fibres have not proved entirely successful 
and Yucatan binder twine still leads the world. | 


Steady Growth in'Trade = °°’ 


Trade between the United States and Mexico 
has grown superbly in spite of misundefstandings 
and strains. The proofs are in ‘the’ following 
figures of this trade: 


Exports to Mexico Imports from, Mexico 


1912 ...... $56,079,150 $76.767.9 
ere $97,788,736 $158,643, ty 
ae $131.455,101 '$148.926,376 *\j.!. 
Be $207,858,497 $179,331,755, .: 
ae $221,854,300 $119,145,533 _. 


In 1907, American capital invested.in .Mexico 
was estimated at. $750,000,000.: of which .two= 
thirds was in railroads. In 1918, our Govern- 
ment calculated our investments at .$1, 057;770,- 

To this must be-added the. enormous,.devel+ 
opments of the Mexican oil-fields; -very. largely 
exploited by the initiative and: the capital -of,, the 
United States. 

Like Gaul, Mexico is divided inte ‘ines parts. 

hese are not, as are those of fair France, 
zoned horizontally, but vertically. Between the 


sea and rising to an elevation of 3,000 feet, 
are the tierras calientes, the hot zone; the tser- 
ras templades, between 3,000 and 6,000 feet, are 
the temperate regions; while the cold zone, the 
tierras frias, is above 6,000 feet. Two cordilleras, 
mountain ranges, run parallel to the coast, the 
most continuous being the Sierra Madre, extend- 
ing from Oaxaca to Arizona at a mean of 10,000 
feet. Other ranges running east and west are 
those which terminate in the Haitian and. Cuban 
mountain ranges. From northwest to southeast 
are 1,000 miles of mountains, the metalliferous 
marvels of the world. 

The Atlantic lowlands are Amazonian and not 
the best for health. The north and the west are 
dry. . The great high central plateau, whose bar- 
rancas, or valley depressions, run through all 
Mexico in northeasterly direction, are among the 
most’ fertile spots in the world, with a climate 
whose. mean does not vary much more than 5 to 
10 degrees, in'the.region of Mexico City running 
from 65 to 75-degrees all the year. 

What is the economic imperialism of this great 
country? It has 114 different species of building 
timber and 6f cabinet woods, twelve species of 
dyewoods, -eight of gum ‘trees, seventeen ‘of oil- 
bearing ‘trees, perhaps 100 of medicinal. plants. 
Its forests cover almost 70,000 ‘square miles and 
there. are 25,000,000 ‘acres of the finest type of 
forest vegetation... The ¢hitle, which ‘makes pos- 
sible the vast business of American chewing gum, 
is almost entirely from Mexico. Mexico grows 
twenty varieties of banarias, one of which is 
twelve to eighteen inches long and two to three 
inches in widfh.' Mexico can grow sugar from 
the sea level to the frost line at 3,000 to 5,000 feet. 
When, in 1920, Cuba raised 3,700,000 tons of 
sugar, Mexico’raised 110,000 tons, but it did’ this 
of: ‘only one-forty-fifth: of its sugar-land  possi- 
bility... And cane in- Mexico lasts from>ten to 
eighteén years and ‘can be cut twice'a year, while 
in- Lotisiana it must be planted every two years 
and is'suhject to- frost. 


UA catalogue of Mexican soil products, from 


metals ."and-: marbles’ to edible and’! commercial 
growths,:is a-story of the lavishness of Nature. 
The’ ‘coffee potential of Mexico, its rubber possi- 
bility in the guayule plant, its cotton power—be- 
fore the conquest by Cortez Mexico raised 116,- 














Courtesy New York Commercial. 


The Zocalo of Mexico City, with the Municipal Building in the Background 


000,000 pounds of cotton—are incalculable. 
Some day Mexicq will be a great silk country. 
It will raise much rice—and without inundation. 
It is a paradise for fruits, usual and exotic, of 
strange lusciousness. So for corn and tobacco 
and every kind of fibre. The starchy yuca, po- 
tato of the peon, has six times per acre the nutri- 
tive value of wheat. 

And cattle! In a word, Mexico, with its 
grasses, para and other, and millions of acres fit 
for that industry, will some day feed the United 
States. 


Need for Modern Methods 


Mexico grows values of $600,000,000 per an- 
num, yet exports only 5 per cent. of this and im- 
ports offset that 5 per cent. It produces almost 
every substance needed by mankind. Mexico, a 
country denuded of its forestation by frightful 
waste for centuries, needs coal. But it: has a 
low-grade coal, equal to that of Texas, and even in 
1908, there-were officially stated to be 300,000,000: 
tons in sight. It needs irrigation. The Mormons 
have proved the possibility of it in their colonies ; 
and the Bequillas Dam in Chihuahua, the second 
largest in the world, with a capacity of 3,000,000,- 
000 cubic metres of water, is an index of the com- 
ing harnessing of the multitude of waterfalls and 
water sources of the country. Mexico needs’ 
transportation facilities. They are approaching: 
It needs modern methods in many lines. These 
mean fabulous returns. 

If Mexico is associated with tabasco; and fa- 
males, frijoles and garbanzos, chilies and ‘tortil- 
las, so much the better. Its beans and peppers 
and sauces and fruits we cannot spare. But we 
are purblind, if we neglect so great an opportun- 
ity at our door and refuse a splendid friendship 
ready for our sympathetic acceptance of it. Judge 
E. H. Gary has said it well: “One should visit 
Mexico in aol to fully appreciate how valuable 
her friendship to us will be.” 

Our statements are economic:and not political. 
Yet it is but fair to mention things that are mak- 
ing for Mexican relations and progress. What- 
ever may be the contests of internal Mexican poli- 
tics, some things are beyond the province of po- 
litical advantage, Here is a historic race of fight- 
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ers since prehistoric days. The very name of 
their country, related to Mexitl, their national 
war-god, is a tribute to their martial quality. - In 
a country where the soldier and his bravery and 
ability will always appeal, whether of ancient or 
of Spanish origin, President Obregon well fills 
this ideal. But he is statesman as well. His 
famous statement of June 21 reveals this. He 
seeks “reconciliation,” internal and foreign, as a 
“fixed policy.” 

From Mexican histories have been eliminated 
antagonism to the United States, as to Spain. 
Army numbers and cost have been decreased by 
one-third in a total of 130,000, with a saving of 
$40,000,000. Debts due the banks by previous 
administration have been recognized and are be- 
ing paid by issuance of bonds. No foreign banks 
were affected. And the banking field offers in 
Mexico to-day enormous opportunities and safety 
for the extension of credits. No wonder that 
State after State of the United States, of those 
best knowing Mexico as well as others, and prom- 
inent chambers of commerce and many of our 
leading men, have urged the Washington Govern- 
ment to resume official friendly relations with 


Unlimited Suecess Is Within 


RE the fires of ambition consuming you? 

Do you eagerly scan your favorite news- 

paper every morning for the doings of the 
captains of industry? 

Do you find the details of your daily job forg- 
ing, link by link, the chain which holds you in 
obscurity? And each time ambition’s flame flares 
up do you quench it with apologetic thought, “I’m 
only an average man?” 

An average man! Thank God for that! If 
you were an average dog or an average cow, or 
a half-witted imbecile, your case would, indeed, 
be hopeless. But, an average man—that’s differ- 
ent. 

How much of a man are you? You have a 
good appetite? Yes? Fine! But any good, 


healthy Scotch collie is equally fortunate. Are 
you healthy? Do you sleep well? Good! These 
are all the very foundations of success. With- 


out them, success could be only as a mirage on 
the horizon. But in spite of this, you must admit 
that the cat curled up on the parlor rug in the sun 
sleeps a healthy, peaceful sleep that passeth all 
understanding of him who must daily toil to earn 
the wherewithal to eat and sleep. 


What Is Success? 


Let’s reason this thing out together for a few 
moments. Just what do you do in the course of 
twenty-four hours that the average well-bred ani- 
mal does not do? We suggest that you take-an 
adding-machine tape and make a long list. Use 
up several rolls, if necessary. 

After reading your list, may you not define a 
successful man as one who, realizing that he is 
more than an animal, uses one per cent. of that 
which distinguishes him from an animal to be- 
come more successful than his fellow-men who, 
although they deny vehemently that they are mere 
animals, pass their lives with a minimum use of 
their miraculous human heritage? 

Down through the ages, men have dreamed 
dreams of immortal Gods who make the light- 
nings flash and calm the buffeting of the angry 
waves. Men have invented tales of genii, stored 
up in bottles, who would come out at the proper 
word and build for you palaces chock-full of gold 
and jewels and princesses. Men have traveled 
around the world in their imaginations on the fly- 
ing carpet of Bagdad. But it was not until a few 
hundred years ago that they realized that in their 
human minds were genii infinitely more powerful 
and accommodating than those that served -Alad+ 
din’s wonderful lamp. Like the:immortal gods:of 
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Mexico as has done one European country after 
another. 

Liberal mining and other- laws, free ports and 
other incentives, are aiding economic relations. 
The hereditary and difficult land question is being 
adjusted. No trade field is as attractive, easy, and 
logical for the United States as Mexico. In 1921, 
the United States supplied approximately 85 per 
cent. of Mexican imports and took 95 per cent. 
of the exports of Mexico. That trade can be ex- 
panded in a few years by 500 per cent. And the 
purchasing power of Mexico, increasing rapidly 
will become, as capital flows into it, of enormous 
proportions. 

Too, there is a new Mexico intellectually. 
Spanish-Mexico was the fountain of culture upon 
this continent long before other nations had start- 
ed colonization. To the great university develop- 
ment and that of Science are added hundreds of 
schools; the Mexican-American Scholarship 
Foundation is to make possible interchange of 
scholarships, students, and professors between 
Mexican and United States Universities. The 
Young Men’s and Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociations’ of this country are doing fruitful work 


Average Man 


By Prentice W. Towsley 


the Greeks, this mind controls the forces of na- 
ture. It not only tames the lightning, but makes it 
turn the wheels of industry. Faster than the 
wing-footed courier who rode on the backs of the 
winds is the human voice carried over the seas 
and across continents. Into everything except the 








Get Back to Principles 


7 HE MAN whose brain-sweat produced 
this article és neither a philosopher nor 
a writer. He’s an engineer. Along with 
the MS. came a letter saying: “In my read- 
ing of ‘highbrow stuff’ certain philosophical 
truths have tmpressed me very forcibly. I 
have sprung these on my friends, who are 
i business men and engineers, and they have 
been very much interested. I know that 
most buseness men do not have the time, the 
opportunity, nor the inclination to do much 
browsing among books. The greatest business 
successes, it seems to me, have been founded 
on ideas and ideals; and in the growing com- 
plexity of modern life it is even more es- 
sential that the business man cut loose from 
details and get back to principles so funda- 
mental that all details follow as corollaries. 
I have spent much time on these thoughts in 
the last few years and I believe a service 
might be rendered by passing the ideas 
along.” 








inscrutable will the human mind, in time, pene- 
trate, 

Every avérage human is a part of this universal 
mind; ‘Plato thinks a thought; it becomes trans- 
ferred to a blank sheet; it is preserved; it is multi- 
plied; and: finally a copy gets around to me. I 
look at-it and instantly—don’t ask me how— 
Plato’s thought becomes my thought. Or, as 
Emerson said, in that instant, “I am Plato.” 

Plato may have been a short, fat man, or a tall, 
thin man. I don’t know—I never heard. But 
what difference does it make? That part of me 
which is like that part of Plato which still lives 





in Mexico City, with expected extension of these 

In this country, the Mexican Chamber of Com. 
merce of the United States, under the leadership 
of distinguished men and prominent business 
executives from Mexico and from the Unite 
States, is stabilizing friendly relations and foster. 
ing large trade interests between the two countries, 

With extraordinary grandeur, variety, and 
beauty of scenery; with every type of mild ¢lj. 
mate, with cool summer and warm winter weather 
and exquisite nerve-quieting air ; with fertility un. 
equaled ; with archaeological remains and modern 
architecture, whose testimony of ancient splend. 
ors, Spanish sumptuousness, and modern indys. 
trial social life is a revelation. Mexico is inevitably 
a goal of the tourist of the world. , 

Its spirit towards the United States is of the 
friendliest. Not to meet it would be a fatal po- 
litical and commercial mistake. One can but 
echo the recent statement of President Obregon: 
“Mexico, since the end of the revolution [May, 
1920] has stood the triple test of politics, finance, 
and arms. And it has come out-of those tests 
with its head high and harmony and peace estab- 
lished throughout the country.” 


Reach of the 


can become Plato any time I like. And that is all 
that matters anyhow. 

Watt’s body didn’t invent the steam engine. 
No man’s body ever made him famous unless it 
was exhibited in a side-show. What does the 
trick is the universal mind that transcends space, 
time, nationality, and creed. And every average 
man is part of it. : 

In view of this, O Mr. Average Man, do you 
need to ask yourself, “What chance is there for 
me?” 

Chance? There is no gamble to it. The dice are 
loaded. The Creator has done more than his 
share; He has given you the intangible, invisible 
key to the vast treasure chest of the universe that 
extends out beyond the boundaries of thought. 

Are you going to leave this golden key lying 
ag on the library table; or are you going to 
use it! 


Colleges Should Sell 
Their Product 


N past years most college advertising was for 
the purpose of getting new students. In other 
words they advertised for raw material. Since 

the war, the colleges have more students than they 
can properly handle. They need money for in- 
structors, buildings and equipment. 

The engineering colleges to-day have problems 
similar to a manufacturer of machinery. They 
select the best raw material available, and after 
a period of four years and a great deal of expense, 
turn out a machine in a more or less highly 
polished and perfected condition. But the col- 
leges make no attempt to market their product. 
Comparatively little effort is made to get the 
machine located in the proper place for the most 
productive work. As a result it becomes rusty 
or inefficient and is finally applied to some make- 
shift purpose which may not justify the original 
time and expense of manufacture. 

In brief, the engineering colleges have a won- 
derful manufacturing organization but no selling 
force. The product is left to sell itself and any 
advertising man knows the ultimate result of such 
a policy. It may not be the professor’s duty to 
find jobs for his student but more attention to 
the merchandising of his finished product will 
soon show whether the manufacturing methods 
are meeting the demands of the market— 
McGraw-Hill Industrial Letter. 
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THE MAN WHO AUDITED THE A. E. F. 


does not mean that the public which uses 

the word “accountancy” really understands 
it, Ask a man for the definition of accountancy 
and he will say, “Oh! you mean bookkeeping. 
Perhaps you do and perhaps you don’t. His- 
orically, surgeons were originally barbers and 
the red-streaked tonsorial totem set up as an ad- 
yertising signal chronicles that fact as the badge 
of blood-letting. Babylon had its bookkeepers. 

Accountancy has developed from bookkeeping 
into the great modern science which now forms 
one of the fundamental pillars of business. 

Into large science or scheme some men seem to 
fit; there is in them the indefinable something 
which makes for confidence and sense of power. 
It is not size. It is not feeling of mentality keen 
and rapid. It is both, perhaps. Alexander S. 
Banks is such a man. Because of this he is help- 
ing to a new conception of what accountancy is. 

In 1884, four months after Alexander was 
born in Scotland, his father died. There were 
five boys, of whom he was the youngest, and a 
girl. Particularly, there was a remarkable 
woman, the mother. That means character, every- 
where, but especially in Scotland. ‘When the 
blow fell, she said, “What was, is gone,” and 
began the struggle, maternal and monetary. One 
son went into a foundry, another into a mill, a 
third was employed by a merchant and ultimately 
became a partner in the great Calcutta house of 
J. Thomas and Company. A fourth entered 
Edinburgh University, which he left, with hon- 
ors, to become a leading physician of Dundee. 
For number five, Alexander, there was school and 
then an accountant’s office. 


O URS is the Age of Accountancy. This 


Requisites of Accountancy Success 


Five years—the required term of apprentice- 
ship—followed. Then came Edinburgh, where 
the young accountant coached others for their 
final examinations two years before he took his 
own. He landed in New York, December 24, 
1907, and started work at a salary of $7 a week. 

After two years in New York, Banks returned 
to Glasgow, where, with Edinburgh and Aber- 
deen, there are 700 in the Chartered Accountants 
Institute. He showed American methods—an un- 
usual experience, much prized over there. Re- 
turning to “the States,” in 1910, he joined Will- 
iam Leslie, and the firm of Leslie, Banks & Com- 
pany was launched. 

For several years Alexander S. Banks lectured 
at the Extension School of Columbia University. 
He is a great advocate of such an experience. 

“Teaching and coaching,” he said, “are a tre- 
mendous help for the fundamental knowledge 
and control of the science of accountancy. I ad- 
vise all young accountants to teach. It is uni- 
versally admitted that teaching and the practice of 
what is learned is the best foundation for ac- 
countancy success; book knowledge is not suffi- 
cient.” 

Asked for further requisites of such success, 
he replied : 

“Several are fundamental. One must arrive at 
4 point where it is no burden to visualize a set of 
records in the mind. Again, the accountant must 
have courage. I have often asked myself: is there 
anything common to all successful men? Yes— 
all have the ability and the faculty of courageous 
thought. All are willing to put into practice 
theories which they have been convinced are cor- 
rect. And this, irrespective of any criticism.” 

When young Banks started for the United 
States, he showed this courage. But he laugh- 
ingly grants an inconsistency. He tells young ac- 
‘ountants—or others, “If you have a $2,500 job, 
keep it. Don’t start for South America or the 
ends of the earth; a bird in the hand is worth a 
flock elsewhere.” Yet he himself—this is the in- 


The Career of an Outstanding 
Leader in the Field of 
Accountancy 


By C. G. Arnold. 


consistency—came to the United States against 
the opinion of the trustees of the family and the 
advice of the minister, the lawyer, and the banker. 

“In Dundee,” Mr. Banks told me, “I remember 
that the etiquette for young men serving appren- 
ticeship in, say, a foundry, was to arrive, how- 
ever bad the weather, without overcoats. To wear 
one was considered effeminate. Whoever knows 
the cold damp mornings of east coast Scotland 
at 5:30 realizes the power of custom. But in 





ALEXANDER S. BANKS 


Head of the well-known accaunting firm of Leslie, 
Banks & Company, New York, N.Y. 


New York as silly a custom among brokers de- 
ters them from adopting business methods for 
fear of being stigmatized as money-grabbers. 

“Once when I was visiting a well-known 
broker, he spoke of his simple, workable system, 
the fruit of twenty-five years’ of experience. But 
I noticed that his bookkeepers were at one end of 
the office, his cashier at the other, his wire-room 
half-way down the block, and timed his em- 
pioyees walking those long passages. Beside 
cashier and bookkeeper, there were margin and 
stock clerks and runners and office boys. 

“T learned from the broker that he paid his 
cashier $7,500 a year. I said, ‘That covers 3,000 
working hours. He and your other employees 
walk through this passage a great many times 
daily. If I estimate the lost time you have paid 
for and compound it at 5 per cent. I will find, at 
the end of your twenty-five years, a total greater 
than the accumulations you have made thyjough 
all the activities of yourself, your staff, your 
friends, and your good and bad fortune.’ ” 

Banks says: “It is of no use to calculate the 
overhead, unless you compare it with other years. 


Office management is not a question of rent, light, 


The real factors are time and 
The test of success is the per-hour 


and telephones. 
personnel. 


cost. It is a matter of the number of extra let- : 
ters that stenographers can write. It is in mak- 
ing the force realize the value of time. Save the 
time of one clerk, and you can put him at work 
that will bring new business. Many offices are 
too highly specialized. The employee thinks he 
can do no more. Get him really to think. That 
means efficiency; not a mass of rulings and 
printed forms. Employers are too apt to fear 
increases of salaries for such efficiency. But 
there is no limit to enhanced earning power. 
Office work has now become so technical and 
complicated that each employee must think, and 
improve the methods he is using, and realize the 
cost per hour.” 

Alexander S. Banks and his firm audited the 
United States Food Administration Grain Cor- 
poration—a matter of $7,000,000,000. The Banks 
report went in once a month to Congress. Her- 
bert Hoover made the Banks brain do the audit- 
ing of the American Relief Administration. 
Banks’s “O. K.” was required on the $80,000,000 
to $90,000,000 inventory of the United States 
Sugar Equalization Board. But perhaps the 
greatest compliment came when Edward R. Stet- 
tinius, then an Assistant Secretary of War, asked 
Banks to go to France to study how far the 
A. E. F. had broken away in its accounting meth- 
ods from the system of the National Army. And 
Banks wrote his report in Paris. 


Function of the Accountant 


His firm has prepared for the Carnegie Foun- 
dation its budget for the next few years. It has 
drawn up the new world-wide budget system of 
the Young Women’s Christian Association. It is 
Auditor for the Teachers’ Annuity System of the 
State of New Jersey—with a roster of 15,000 
teachers. And it has handled large receiverships. 

Long regarded as a private matter, the war and 
the reconstruction of world business made ac- 
countancy a public affair. Accountancy is a diffi- 
cult profession. And its rewards must be largely 
other than monetary ones. 

How many executives or business men under- 
stand or can correctly draw up their own reports? 
How many can “handle” the intricacies of con- 
structive and advanced and cost accounting, busi- 
ness law, income tax returns, profits tax proce- 
dure, system, records and the great details of 
business analyses? This is the function of the 
accountant. He is fed on economics and mathe- 
matics. He is expert and combines the functions 
of auditor, controller, treasurer, tax specialist, in- 
dustrial engineer, office manager, and manufac- 
turer; and understands depreciations, interest, 
labor, material, and all the factors in overhead. 
No wonder that this new conception of a profes- 
sion has resulted in professorships of accounting, 
in colleges of business administration, in schools 
of commerce, and in schools of secretarial science. 

The prestige of the certified public accountant 
is now as great as is the need of him. In twenty- 
five years, every state has passed a C. P. A. law. 
Of forty-eight states, thirty-eight have accepted 
the examinations of the American Institute of 
Accountants. The literature of accountancy is 
already a library in itself. And international re- 
lations between American and foreign institutes 
of accountants are increasing largely, with Ameri- 
can firms expanding at a rapid rate into foreign 
countries. 

To this result the young man who, a few years 
ago, stepped from a second-class cabin upon 
American soil, not knowing one person here, but 
with ambition for large-calibre financial account- 
ing, has contributed much. He had education and 
Scottish virtues to which were added American 
qualities. He had personality, strength, and 
vision. His firm had progressive methods. He 
now has results and rewards on a large scale and 
the desire to help others to them. : 
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This is my philosophy of action: Every time 
you've a task before you examine it carefully, 
take exact measure of what is expected of you. 
Then make your plan, and in order to execute it 
properly create for yourself a method. Never 
improvise. The fundamental qualities for good 
execution of a plan are, first, naturally, intelli- 
gence; then discernment and judgment which en- 
able one to recognize the best methods to attain it ; 
then singleness of purpose; and, lastly, what is 
most essential of all, namely, will—stubborn will. 
—Marshal Foch. 

* * * 

Some day you will need credit. 

You may want to buy or build a home, or be- 
come a partner in a profitable business. , 

Credit is not a gift. It isa growth. It comes 
through earnest effort, long continued. It can 
go in an instant, through some lapse of judgment 
or conscience. It should be cherished as a great 
treasure. He who cultivates ability to save and 
heeds the voice of conscience in all his dealings 
acquires cash and credit. The amount of cash and 
credit you will command years hence will depend, 
not on what you do then, but in all the years be- 
tween.—Harry Blodgett. 

* * 


I have known merchants with the sentiments 
and abilities of great statesmen; and I have seen 
persons in the rank of statesmen with the con- 
ceptions and character of pedlars.—Burke. 

* * * 


One of the most fallacious theories advanced to 
mislead labor is the oft-quoted statement that 
“all wealth is the accumulated product of labor.” 
The simple fact is that the wealth of the world 
has been created by intelligence. Labor by itself 
barely preserved life. All that means human 
progress, the wealth, the welfare, and the hap- 
piness of man has come more from the brain of 
man than from his hand. Each is entitled to re- 
ward in proportion as it serves—Charles H. 
Sabin. 

* * * 

iThe great thing in the world is not so much 
where we stand as in what direction we are mov- 
ing.—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

* * * 

There are some persons whose presence comes 
over you like a dash of ice water, and others that 
stimulate you like wine; there are some who send 
out great waves of boredom before them, some 
who are as irritating as nettles. 

- This man makes you calm and gentle, and with 
that man you invariably get into a temper. 

: And when you say there are good people, bad 
people, wholesome people, disgusting people, im- 
possible people, and charming people, what is it 
you' do except to register a certain occult power 
in them, a vital forthputting, an aura or a radi- 
ation of spirit electricity? 

. You. just can’t stand this man, and that man is 
refreshing. 

Study therefore this electricity of souls. Learn 
to use it, to wire it and control it, and it will take 
and give your deeper messages, work your un- 
spoken will, and build you, as the genii built 
Aladdin’s palace, the edifices of your success. — 
Dr. Frank Crane. 

a 

‘There are men so lacking in initiative that they 
do not even start for a vacant barber chair until 
some one gives them the nod.—J. H. Newmark. 


Watch the Last Line of Breakers! 
By Ken R. Dyke 


If all of us who plow the seas 

Of Industry today, 

Were smiling Pollyannas 

In our conversation manners 
Instead of frequent panners, 

Do you think that it would pay? 


When all the skies are cloudy : 
And the storm clouds start to pile, ~ 
Do we don our new Palm Beaches 
And go off in search of peaches, 
Have we found experience teaches 
That it’s always time to smile? 


Would a grizzled old sea skipper, 
Sniffing trouble in the wind, 
Disregard the sails a’swelling, 
Overlook the reef buoys belling, 
And sail on his course a’helling, 
With a smiling “Never mind!”.? 


The good old ship of Business 

Has survived each jar and shock, - 

But full many a bark is stranding 

By relaxing steam in landing, 

Keep the fight where you’re standing, 

Don’t rejoice before we dock! 

* * © 
Before Europe can be re-established as a good 
customer, a great number of our people will have 
to be made more familiar than they are now with 
actual conditions as they exist over there. Only 
when we come to understand the comparative 
helplessness of Europe since the war and the 
way in which America’s ability to sell is tied up 
with Europe’s ability to buy, can our people be 
convinced that we must array ourselves with the 
other powerful nations of the world in stabilizing 
conditions in Europe—Edward A. Filene, Di- 
rector, International Chamber of Commerce. 
* * * 


From ten to thirty are the years of preparation. 
From thirty to sixty are the years of creative 
work. From sixty to seventy are the years of 
reward and satisfaction.—Efficiency Magazine. 

* * * 

I have faith to believe that the best way to 
maintain the enthusiasm and faith for service in 
our boys and girls is to maintain an enthusiasm 
ourselves and set our children an example in sim- 
plicity of living and loftiness of thought, in serv- 
ice and self-sacrifice, that we can trust them to 
idealize, exalt, and follow in the years that are to 
come.—Theodore H. Price. 

x * *® 

Business is like a wheelbarrow—it stands still 

unless some one pushes it—The Gillette Blade. 
x * * 

“You can’t get even with a man and get his 
money at the same time,” is an epigram that con- 
tains sound common sense.—Business Corre- 
spondence. 

* * * 

Twenty years of active experience in business, 
and a thoughtful analysis of the various phases of 
business derived from this experience, convince 
me that both a moral and social consciousness has 
been developed within business during that period. 
—Louis Wiley. 


The story is told of Harry Balfe, head of | 


Austin Nichols & Co., that he literally forced 
Lewis M. Pierson, at that time president and 
financial man of the firm, to buy a saddlehorse 
so that Pierson would not break down from over- 
work. There may be a tip in this for you.—The 
Treasure Chest. 

; . «* 

Many a man who quarreled with his job when 
work was plentiful is ready to effect a reconcilia- 
tion.—The Lamp. 

* * * 

Advertising success, first, last, and all the time, 
is based on reason why. You may stage an 
emotional presentation on that bedrock, but your 
success will and must be in exact measure to the 
clearness and force with which the “prospect” 
perceives your reason.—The Dando Co. 


SPARKS 
From Tom Dreier’s Anvil 


At a Rotary Club meeting not long ago, I heard 
a speaker tell, as if it were something humorous, 
about the funeral of a man in a small town who 
had been honored because during his life he had 
set out so many hitching posts, donated so many 
watering troughs, and planted so many trees. The 
speaker intimated that this man’s accomplish- 
ments were rather insignificant. That hitching 
post than, it seems to me, had done much to earn 
the love and respect of his fellow citizens. The 
fact that he gave watering troughs shows that he 
was a lover of horses and other animals and when 
he planted trees he confessed to the public his 
love for human beings. His home town had every 
right to be proud of him, just as our town will 
have a right to be proud of us if we show the 
same brand of unselfishness. 

* * * 

Keep your mind filled with creative thoughts 
and we will all be squeezing your hand and con- 
gratulating you for one thing or another—pos- 
sibly for making good with the manhood that is 
yours. And that, as you know, is a devil of a big 
accomplishment—better than leading the sales 
force, writing a successful play or a best seller, 
or performing any other stunt that wins the 
plaudits of the mob. 

* * * 

I know a young business man who is a master 
of the comparatively low art of making money, 
but who, judging by his exhibitions of rage caused 
by the merest trifles, knows nothing whatever of 
the art of living a rich life. His associates respect 
his money-making abilities, but have no love for 
him as'a man. I often wonder what he will be 
at fifty, when his hellish habit of losing his tem- 
per has mastered him even more than it has now. 

* * * 

Marcus Aurelius offered special thanks to those 
friends who had made their gifts and contribu- 
tions to him in terms of candor, fairness, justice, 
steadfastness, courage, dignity, benevolence and 
simple piety, rather than to those who. made gifts 
to him in material form. From those who had 
bidden him to be a man to the full height of 
his stature, he received most. In your own ¢x- 
perience haven’t you been most grateful to those 
who have helped you to become better, more 
courageous, more kindly, and more useful to your 
fellowmen. 
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GETTING SICK. MEN BACK TO WORK 


his own, has lost his grip on active life is 

as kind and humane an ideal as exists. 
Strong men in normal health can always, granted 
the desire, find employment of some sort. But 
the sick man or the crippled man is often help- 
less. _Discouraged by constant rebuff, preyed upon 
by the sense of his affliction, he lapses all too fre- 
quently into inert despair; he becomes a burden 
upon the community and a curse to, himself. 
Happily, the helping of such men is no longer a 
mere ideal; in many states it has now become a 
fact. 

Take the case of the New York taxicab driver 
—Simmons, we will call him—whg had part of 
his leg amputated as the result of a @ollision. The 
State, through its compensation laws, is obligated j 
to pay insurance; but the amount is, after all, 
meagre; and the effect on the recipient is to make 
him a heartsick and hopeless pensioner, dragging 
out his days in monotonous poverty. Instead of 
that, in this particular case, we find the one-time 
taxi driver, within less than a year, in charge of 
the gold department of a dental manufacturing 
laboratory in New Rochelle, earning almost twice 
the weekly wage of the average industrial worker 
in New York. 


How Frank Brown Won Out 


a O HELP the man who, through no fault of 


In June, 1920, Congress passed the Industrial 
Rehabilitation act, which provides for the voca- 
tional rehabilitation of persons disabled in indus- 
try and otherwise, and for their return to civil 
employment. Such an.act was but the natural se- 
quence to the vocatignal training ideas of wartime 
and the re-establishment of disabled soldiers and 
sailors. It is, therefore, one of the few good 
things that came out of the war. 

But very wisely Congress provided that not all 
the burden of expense of such rehabilitation 
should fall on the Federal Government, by requir- 
ing that every state should establish a bureau 
of rehabilitation. For each dollar set aside by the 
particular state, the Federal Government supplies 
adollar. This seems a sensible and practical plan, 
and is now concurred in by approximately thirty- 
eight states of the Union. 

The service, it should be clearly understood, is 
not confined to those injured in industrial pur- 
suits. Help is extended to all physically handi- 
capped persons incapacitated for remunerative 
employment whether by reason of physical defect 
or infirmity acquired through accident or injury, 
or by disease acquired or congenital. The man 
injured in the automobile crash, the victim of 
chronic rheumatism, the partial paralytic, the suf- 
ferer from spinal disease, the maimed factory 
worker, the crippled sailor, the disabled war vet- 
eran—all these are entitled to aid. Only those 
cases which are practically beyond help and which 
are cared for by other agencies—such cases as the 
blind, aged, epileptic or feeble-minded—are ex- 
cluded. 

The procedure to be followed, in New York 
State for example, is pleasingly simple. New York, 
only one of the thirty-eight states, mind you, sup- 
plying this service, has offices for rehabilitation at 
Albany, Buffalo, Syracuse, Rochester, and New 
York. The applicant states his case at one of these 
offices. He is given a physical examination if 
necessary ; then the history of his case is referred 
to the local director. 

Not infrequently the applicant needs only a little 
moral encouragement. He has lost his nerve. 
Under such circumstances the director gets into 
personal touch with the man’s former employer, 
urges him to give the man a job and every en- 
couragement and help; and then follows up the 
case faithfully, week by week. 

_But in most cases much more than mere moral 
aid is required. A man who has been a struc- 


Human Rehabilitation Service 
Now Functioning in 38 
of Our States 


By Kingsley Moses 


tural steel worker cannot climb girders or handle 
rivets if he has lost one hand. But he may be- 
come a very efficient draftsman. He must go to 
school. This opportunity is afforded him; his tui- 
tion is paid and, if it is a Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion case, additional compensation is paid during a 
limited training period, when necessary as main- 
tenance to make it possible for him to take the 
training. 

The course of training completed, the Bureau 
sees to it that the best employment is secured. 
New York State, at least, goes so far as to provide 
artificial limbs or other orthopedic appliances es- 
sential to the man’s success. 








New Lives for Old 


HIRTY-EIGHT states, working on a 
fifty-fifty basis with the Federal Gov- 
ernment as to costs, are now doing all they 
can to get discouraged, sick or disabled men 
back to work. Although it is nearly two 
years since Congress passed the Industrial 
Rehabilitation act, very few persons are 
familiar with the humane service being rend- 
ered by the various state bureaus. “The 
service, it should be clearly understood,” says 
Kingsley Moses in this article, “is not con- 
fined to those injured in industrial pursuits. 
Help is extended to all physically handi- 
capped persons incapacitated for remunera- 
tive empolyment, whether by reason of a 
physical defect or infirmity acquired through 
accident or injury, or by disease acquired or 
congenital.” But the ultimate aim, Mr. 
Moses concludes, “is to give the disabled man 
such work as will fill him with an interest in 
life which will make that life, for himself and 
for all those about him, a finer and a nobler 
thing—a life truly worth living.” That brings 
it home to all of us. 








A typical illustration is the experience of Frank 
Brown of Brooklyn, a married man, 36 years 
old. Taken ill, careless medical diagnosis pro- 
nounced his complaint rheumatism. At the advice 
oi some doctor he gave up power plant engineer- 
ing and tediously trained himself to be a stenog- 
rapher. His pain continued and he worked con- 
stantly under the most severe handicap. Eventu- 
ally his ailment was correctly diagnosed as a dis- 
ease of the spine, and he was put into a plaster 
cast. After two years, Frank Brown was able 
to be up and around again; and, by happy chance, 
he was directed to the Bureau of Rehabilitation. 
Brown’s history showed him a natural artisan and 
mechanic; so he was set to studying toolmaking. 
Through the Bureau he was found a paying posi- 
tion. Notes from his letters to the Bureau sum- 
marize the story: 

February 21, 1921: Two years ago I was 
ordered to stop work immediately. I was com- 
pelled, in spite of all I have done to prevent it, 
to join the ranks of the useless and unemployed. 

March 21, 1921 (Subsequent to training 
through the Bureau): Mr. Farrell concurs in 
your belief of my apparent ability and desira- 
bility to the. extent that he has offered me 
employment. I have. accepted it unreservedly. 
Thank you for your endeavor. 

April 4, 1921: Mr. Farrell passed through the 
Department last week and said that I would 
shortly be advanced. 

April 24, 1921: After four weeks on the job, 


I great pleasure in again reporting favor- 

a ° 

Tau 26, 1921: The Company has increased my 
pay. This is encouraging, considering the times 
and the fact that it has come unsolicited. With 
my increasing success comes an increasing ap- 
preciation of your kindness. I can now realize 
that you have put my foot on the first rung of 
the ladder. Ali will be well unless the ladder 
breaks. in that case perhaps we can look up 
another ladder. I am an experienced ladder 
climber now. 

Here is illustrated the several functions of the 
rehabuitation service; the consideration of the 
worker's case ; the seiection of the trade tor which 
he is physically and mentally fitted and inclined ; 
invesugation as to the Opportunity of empioyment 
in that trade; the trainmg tor such vocation; the 
encouragement whe undergoing tramuing; the 
search tor a job; the recommendation to the 
prospective employer; the conunued encourage- 
ment and morai stumulauuon. during the first hard 
weeks in new and unaccustomed employment. 

‘Lhe records are replete wits such stories. Al- 
bert Murray, 48, had been crushed by a heavy 
tank. tie had been at various times a brewer, a 
bookbinder, and a celluloid worker. ‘the brewing 
and boukvinding trades oliered no opening, celiu- 
loid work had changed entirely since he had 
known it twenty years ago; yet after careful 
retraining he has been fitted to make celluloid eye- 
glass trames, While again, in the case of Harry 
Smith, a boy of 17, who lost three hngers from 
his ieit hand, through the Rehabilitation Bureau, 
a junior pressman s card was secured and he was 
enabled to earn from $25 to $42 a week as a 
printer. 


When a Man Needs a Friend 


Women, too, are frequently aided. For instance, 
Martha Kearn, eighteen years old, had been a crip- 
ple ever since a childhood attack of infantile 
paralysis and was able to get about only on 
crutches. After careful investigation, it was found 
feasibie to send a teacher of millinery to the girl’s 
home three times a week. Plans are now made 
to supply her with private customers and to give 
her some of the work of a wholesale millinery 
house. The change, reports the Bureau, is not 
only in the girl, but in her family, which had be- 
come resigned to having her as a dependent charge 
while it now recognizes her as a help. In another 
case where illness affected a girl’s nerves to such 
a degree that even work as nursemaid was im- 
possible, a cure was effected by substituting em- 
ployment in a regular day nursery for the more 
confining duties of a private home. 

Help for the ex-soldier is a distinct part of the 
work. Himself an ex-soldier, and constantly in 
touch with the unfortunate boys so sadly neglect- 
ed, the writer passes over the general subject for 
fear of being accused of bitterness. But the par- 
ticular man who, wounded in the hip and con- 
tracting tuberculosis, was awarded compensation 
of $8 a month for the support of himself, his 
mother, and sister, has much to thank the Bureau 
for in its successful fight to get him his $80 a 
month and $650 back compensation. 

Getting the man a job after first putting him 
into such condition that he may hold the job, is 
the first function of the Rehabilitation Bureau. 
But were the rehabilitation service confined solely 
to moral assistance there could remain no doubt 
as to its usefulness. Often, through the misplaced 
sympathy and ignorance of a man’s friends and 
relatives, the sufferer is overcome by a conviction 
of his own helplessness, flooded with self-pity, and 
definitely impressed with the fact that the respon- 
sibility for his unfortunate condition rests upon 
his late employer, or upon the vague mass of so- 
ciety at large. He becomes sullen, hopeless, bitter. 
His whole atmosphere is one of hate. That is 
a bad thing, not only for himself, but also for 
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everyone with whom he comes into contact. And: 


it is that sort of thing that the Rehabilitation 
Bureaus of the several states, acting with the ad- 
vice and financial assistance of the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education must first cure. 

Mere compensation is not enough. Frederic G. 
Elton, district director of the work in New York 
City, makes the point clearly. He says: 

“It is pretty generally admitted that compen- 
sation does not compensate for an injury. There 
is always the danger of destroying the character 
and the work habit of the individual. In making 
provision only for a monetary consideration to 
its injured workers the State is not recognizing 
that the wcrkers are human assets; and that in- 
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injured workers, like idlers, are liabilities, whose 
maintenance devolves upon society. The aggre- 
gate of the efforts of the workers is the contribu- 
tion of labor, fundamental to the welfare and 
the progress of the State and society.” 

Already there are insurance companies which 
are interesting themselves in the general work, 
with very practical recognition of the fact that a 
crippled man rehabilitated and returned to the job 
is not so expensive as a crippled man existing on 
no job at all. They do not want any more cases 
than are necessary like that of the man who, hav- 
ing been awarded $60 a month for five years, de- 
cided not even to attempt to find any work to do 
until the last precious month of those five years 






had expired. Nor does society at large want any 
more than are necessary of such cases. ; 
All in all, the purpose of the service of rehabilj. 
tation is to return to productive labor as speedily 
as possible and in the most economic manner, 
persons who, through injuries, have been handi- 
capped either partially or completely ; and to pre. 
vent them from becoming a permanent drag on 
society, which is, in the end, each one of us. But 
there is more than that ; the purpose of the service 
of rehabilitation in our thirty-eight states is to 
give the disabled man such work as will fill him 
with an interest in life which will make that life, 
for himself and for all those about him, a finer 
and a nobler thing—a life truly worth living. 











How to Steer Clear of 


Worthless Oil Stocks 
By R. V. Sykes 


N OIL producing concern is primarily a 
liquidating proposition. It is rather doubt- 
ful if security holders, in many instances, 

fully understand the significance of this fact and 
appreciate the fundamental difference, insofar as 
permanent investment merits are concerned, be- 
tween an oil stock and a railroad, public utility, 
or industrial issue. 

Participants in an oil producing enterprise 
wager that the investment of so much capital in 
land, equipment, and labor will result in enough 
oil being obtained to replace the original outlay 
and show a satisfactory profit for the use of the 
funds and the risk assumed. Thus, theoretically, 
when a well or a group of wells have become ex- 
tinct, sufficient oil should have been produced and 
marketed to have completely paid back the whole 
capital investment plus interest. 

Two policies are followed in accomplishing this 
end. A successful company either pays out all 
its earnings above operating expenses in dividends 
and returns the investment as rapidly as it is re- 
covered, or, more conservatively, pays moderate 
dividends and builds up a reserve against depletion 
which can be used to redeem the capital issues if 
the company dissolves when its wells are ex- 
hausted, or to acquire additional property if the 
activities of the company are to be continued. 

There are two elements which should be exam- 
ined carefully by the oil stockholder: first, the 
bookkeeping methods, to determine whether or 
not due allowance has been made for depletion, 
and, second, the prospects for continuation of 
production. The income account of an oil com- 
pany is of little value in determining its position, 
as costs of new wells are rarely charged to oper- 
ating expense. 

It.is generally argued that each new well adds 
so much to the value of the property and increases 
earning power and should hence be charged as a 
capital expenditure. But for each new well an 
old well is approaching exhaustion; so that in the 
long run the net producing capacity is likely to be 
little changed. 

One must turn to the balance sheet for a more 
exact appraisal. Has a company which consist- 
ently writes up its property account over a period 
of years, also added to its reserves out of earn- 
ings, an amount equal to the cost of new wells; 
or, if production has actually increased, has it set 
aside an amount equal to the depletion of the old 
wells? If not, the capital structure has a hollow 
base. ; 

The valuation which an oil company puts upon 
its property and leaseholds also will often bear 
looking into. Is a field which has but a short life 
still carried at the appraisal given it when its re- 
sources were merely tapped? 

It is not a bad idea for a stockholder occasion- 
ally to figure out the market valuation of his 
company by multiplying the number of shares 


outstanding by the current price, and comparing 
the result with the book value, less reserves. 

Approximation of the resources of any raw 
material is likely to go wide of the mark, and in 
the case of crude oil it is hazardous, to say the 
least. As careful an estimate as permitted places 
the life of the oil producing industry in this coun- 
try at twenty years on the present basis of pro- 
duction (400,000,000 barrels annually). This is 
taken as an average for the entire country, the 
older fields in the East being already seriously 
depleted, while some of the newer fields in the 
West have only a small percentage of their total 
so far touched. 

Production statistics can be obtained from the 
United States Geological Survey’ and deductions 
can be drawn from these as to what is taking 
place in the respective fields. 

During the industrial depression of the last 
several months demand for crude oil and its de- 
rivatives declined so sharply that Pennsylvania 
crude reacted from $6.10 a barrel to $3.25 a barrel, 
but crude oil production reached its highest daily 
average under the lower price. The query natur- 
ally arises, why do not oil producers retard pro- 
duction under unfavorable market conditions for 
their commodity, instead of depleting their re- 
sources when operating expenses are scarcely 
being met? The answer is that there are approxi- 
mately 15,000 oil producing companies in the 
United States, the majority of whom hold widely 
scattered leases of small size. One producer 
cannot close down his wells, because oil is a mobile 
substance, and he is faced with the prospect of 
having his supply drained away by the wells near- 
by, owned by another concern. The number of 
independent producers makes organization and 
co-ordination unfeasible... Thus, under existing 
conditions, production must be maintained at a 
maximum regardless of demand if complete loss 
of the investment is to be avoided. 

The oil producing industry is a remarkable 
commercial enterprise and has been highly profit- 
able as a whole in the past, but a time has come 
when discrimination should be exercised by the 
wise investor in oil securities. 





How’s Your Human Inventory? 
(Continued from page 423) 


colors, hire him. When you hire him, fix his re- 
sponsibilities and don’t forget that you pay him 
to think. Too many managers wish to make high- 
priced clerks of their trained executives. 

Bear this in mind also: when you get through 
with the inventory of your organization and have 
filled the holes with trained men, you will have 
inventoried yourself. The searchlight that shines 
the farthest always shines brightest near home. 
Every organization is a reflection of the man at 
the top. What sort of rays or shadows does 
your organization cast? No organization can ever 
be bigger than its head. The tail never wagged 
the dog, and it never will. Every vehicle pro- 
pelled by power has to have a guiding hand some- 
where. Does your hand guide your organization ? 

It is a hard fact to face, but nevertheless a 
true one, that “Whatsoever a man soweth that 
also shall he reap.” 





Is Political Unrest Growing? 
(Continued from page 424) 


against radical ideas—culminating finally in the 
Bank Act of 1844, and the triumph over 
radicalism. F 

Our banking and fiscal systems are not free 
from danger. There is widespread resentment 
against the Federal Reserve system, not only in 
the agricultural sections, but also in the financial 
districts, in spite of the fact that this system un- 
doubtedly saved us from financial panic not less 
than three times. The new budget system of our 
National Government is in danger. Issues of 
municipal, state, and county bonds last year 
totaled $1,200,000,000 against $474,000,000 in 
1914; and it is not certain that states and munici- 
palities are going to avoid inflatioriist expendi- 
tures. Paper money inflationists are being heard 
again and unfortunately, are being led by men 
who have great talent in some fields but deplor- 
ably little ability in the application of monetary 
principles. : 

How, then, shall we rentove these dangers of 
inflationism and Bolshevism? There is, of course, 
no panacea; and the available and practical meas- 
ures are palliatives rather than remedies. To ac- 
complish a complete cure we should have to fully 
reemploy labor at war wages, restore $3 wheat, 
and resurrect war profits. Such things are im- 
possible ; but what we can do is to make vigorous 
efforts to reemploy labor, to help agriculture, and 
to suppress the demagogues. 

The best method of wiping out unemployment 
is to reduce taxes as fast as possible and encour- 
age capital to undertake new or additional busi- 
ness. Incidentally, it would help some to abolish 
the Federal Trade Commission. We are already 
assisting agriculture by loans and credits; and 
the tariff protection to the farmer should be 
worth the price even if it raises the cost of living 
somewhat. If, instead of the proposed ship sub- 
sidies, which would be practically certain to 
prove futile, we were to subsidize the exporta- 
tion of farm products by some such means as 
refunding a portion of the railway and ocean 
freights, it might reduce our excess supply of 
these products. 

But perhaps the most effective measure of all 
should be for business men everywhere to sup- 
port conservative men for office regardless of 
party lines. These are times when conservatism 
is sure to prove unpopular and when the dema- 
gogue is certain of large support from the ranks 
of both parties; and the logical offset is for the 
sober business men of both parties to unite in the 
support of scrupulous and prudent candidates 
for office regardless of partisan prejudice. 

The real political issue of the next few years 
will doubtless be conservatism versus Bolshe- 
vism. 





There is no hell worse than the contemplation 
of never having endeavored to make something 
of oneself —William H. Taft. 

*x* * * : 

The principal trouble with the easy-going fel- 
low is that it’s so hard to get him started — 
Bethlehem Booster. 
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The Company OF the People, FOR the People—made BY the People 


The Greatest Life Insurance Company in the World 
In Assets In Business Placed 


In Gain of Each In Business in Force 





METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED BY THE STATE OF NEW YORK) 


Business Statement, December 31, 1921 





In Service to the Public 


Greatest In Income Greatest In Business Gained Greatest {i Reduction of Mortality 
In Health and Welfare Work 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, Vice-President 


Assets - - - - - - - - = = = = = = += = = + - §$1,115,583,024.54 
Larger than those of any other Insurance Company in the World. 

Increase in Assets during 1921 - - - - - - - - =- - 134,669,937.37 
Larger than that of any other Insurance Company in the World. 

Liabilities - - - - - - - - - - - - - - - - - - $1,068,341,845.04 

ye et ie ee ae tet $47,241,179.50 

Ordinary (annual premium) Life Insurance paid for in 1921 - $897,949,212 
More than has ever been placed in one year by any other Company in the World. 

Industrial (weekly premium) Insurance paid for in 1921 - $666,840,395 

Total Insurance placed and paid for in 1921 - - - - - - $1,564,789,607 
A larger amount placed in one year than by any other Company in the World. 

Gain in Insurance in Force in 1921 - - - - - - - - - $625,695,325 
A larger gain than that made by any other Insurance Company in the World. 

Total Amount of Outstanding Insurance - - - - - - - $7,005,707,839 
Larger than that of any other Company in the World. 

Ordinary (that is exclusive of Industrial) Insurance in Force - $3,892,267 ,274 
Larger than that of any other Company in the World. 

Number of Policies in Force December 31, 1921 - - - - 25,542,422 
Larger than that of any other Company in America. 

Gain in Number of Outstanding Policies - - - - - - - 1,642,425 

Number of Claims paid in 1921 - - - - - - - - - - 323,531 


Averaging one claim paid for every 27 seconds of each business day of 8 hours. 


Amount paid to Policy-holdersin 1921 - - - - - - - - $91,348,472.98 


Payments to policy-holders averaged $630.16 a minute of each business day of 8 hours. 
Reduction in Industrial mortality in 10 years, 31.9 per cent. 


Typhoid Fever reduction, 71 per cent.; Tuberculosis, 49 per cent.; Heart disease, 19 per cent.; 
Bright’s disease, nearly 30 per cent.; Infectious diseases of children, nearly 37 per cent. 


Death Rate for 1921 on the Industrial business lowest in history of Company. 


Dividends declared payable in 1922, nearly - - - - - - $16,000,000 


GROWTH IN TEN-YEAR PERIODS 








Outstanding 


YEAR Income for Year Assets at End of Year Surplus at End of Year | , Number of Policies Inisurance Year 
in Force at End of Year | a+ End of Year 

Dec. 31, 1891... ... $11,423,496.68 | 1991 $13,626,948.21 | 1891 $3,088,833.18 | 1991 2,281,640 |  $258,707,763 1891 

Dec. 31, 1901... ... 38,017,163.59 1901 74,771,758.56 1901 9,938,694.23 1901 6,234,302 1,076,977 ,204 1901 

— ee 98,135,273.71 1911 352,785,890.36 1911 32.939,469.87 1911 12,007,138 2,399,878,087 pa 


31, 1921... ... 301,982,699.39 | 1921 1,115,580,024.54 1921 47,241,179.50 1921 25,542,422 ' 7,005,707,839 
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more likely five—a peculiar turn in’ 
market conditions offers a most 
remarkable opportunity for profit. 





Such developmenthas already begun! @/ | 


| Speculative Bulletin just off the \ 
press, gives you the plain unbiased 
facts on the situation and outlines 
the peculiar opportunity afforded by 
this sudden change. 


REPORT ON REQUEST 


This a 1 and Bookler—‘‘Gerting the Most 
From Your Money’’—is available for distribu- 
tion to interested investors, gratis. 

Tear out the Memo — now—and hand it to 
your comme when you dictate ths 
morning’s mai 


Merely ask for Bulletin No.D35 
Babson’s Statistical Organization 
Wellesley Hills, 82, Mass. 
(Suburb of Boston) 
The Largest Organization of tte Character 
tn the Wor! 



















For Your Secretary 


Write Roger W. Babson, president of Babson’s 
Statistical Organization, Wallest Hills. 82, 
Mass., as follows: Please “~trason’s fer 
send me Bulletin D35 
and booklet, ‘‘Getting the 

lost from Your Money”’ 
— gratis. 
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HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY 


Economic Service 


will help you at this un- 
certain time when a 
dependable business fore- 
cast can prove of tremen- 
dous practical value. 

Nearly 1,000 of the 
leading business  con- 
cerns of America are 
following this Service 
regularly as a guide in 
planning their business 
moves. 

Subscribers were warned 
of the recent depression 
fully six months before it 
occurred. They are now re- 
ceiving forecasts of events 


for the coming months. 
Price $100 a Year. 


Write for circular and latest 
Weekly Letters 


Committee on Economic Research 
20 Wadsworth House, Cambridge, Mass. 

















FRACTIONAL LOTS 


_Bought for cash or carried on 
conservative marginal basis. 


Inquiries Invited 


WILSON & CHARDON 


Members Consolidated 
Stock Exchange of New York 


62 Broadway New York 
Telephone Whitehall 1964 
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(Continued an page 417) 


Charles M. Schwab, in ‘a _ recent 
speech, declared that America had come 
through the worst steel depression ex- 
perienced in his forty-one years in the 
business. He predicted an early return 
to prosperity, equal to that of normal 
times. “I feel more or less certain that 
we will regain and enlarge our foreign 
commerce and restore the trade balance 
we have lost very shortly,” said Mr. 
Schwab. 

Horace S. Wilkinson, chairman of the 
board of directors of the Crucible Steel 
Company, commenting on the action of the 
board in passing the dividend on the com- 
pany’s common stock, said: 

“I am of the opinion that the long-drawn- 
out depression in the steel business is near- 
ing the end and that from now on we 
shall have a gradual return to the more 
normal business. I believe it will not be 
long before the company will be able to 
resume the payment of the dividend on 
its common ‘stock. It will be the policy 
of the management to resume a reasonable 
disbursement as soon as the earnings and 
business conditions improve sufficiently to 
justify same.” Mr. Wilkinson pointed out 
that the improvement in the steel industry 
thus far has made it possible to start up 
several furnaces and to put into operation 
some of the new construction which cost 
the company $15,000,000 and which was 
completed just as the depression set in. Up 
to this time, he said, it has been impossible 
for the company to use any of these facili- 
ties to augment earnings. 


America’s Shipping Problem 


W. Averill Harriman, chairman  f 
the Board of Directors of the United 
American Lines, declared that Ameri- 
can merchant ships soon would carry 
only 9 per cent. of the total amount of 
American exports and imports unless 
some radical change should be brought 
about immediately. One of the vital 
measures is the granting of a subsidy, in 
Mr. Harriman’s opinion. Said Mr. Har- 
riman: “There are three reasons for the 
present condition of American shipping. 
The first is that the Government is in 
the business. Government operation 
never can and never will be efficient 
and it never will get the support of our 
business men. Secondly, our steamship 
lines are new and many of their owners 
are not sufficiently experienced in oper- 
ating the boats. Finally, the salaries we 
pay our crews are much more than are 
paid by other countries. Trade does not 
follow the flag in any sense of the word. 
There has been too much flag waving 
and flag talking and too little sound 
thought on the economics of the situa- 
tion.” 

Joseph R. Swan, vice-president of the 
Guaranty Company of New York, who 
has just returned from Europe, says tre- 
mendous efforts are being made over 
there to get back on a sound economic 
basis. “The improvement in conditions, 
as evidenced by recent advances in for- 
eign exchange,” said Mr. Swan, “seems 
to be a promise of gradual betterment 
in the general industrial and business 
situation in Europe, and I am confident 
that, unless there is some disastrous up- 


set, which does not now seem likely, 
continuing progress and trade recovery 
from war losses and post-war depres- 
sion may be anticipated in the countries 
of Western Europe at least. A substan- 
tial stimulus to this progress may, of 
course, be contributed by the United 
States through financial aid, which 
would certainly be most profitable to 


us. 
Poland Recuperating 


B. F. Castle, who spent eleven months 
in Poland for the Irving National Bank 
of New York, expressed moderately op- 
timistic views on conditions in the new 
Republic. “Poland,” Mr. Castle said, 
“has made consistent advances in ad- 
justing her political relationships with 
her neighbor countries and in develop- 
ing her industries and transportation 
facilities. She is one of the few coun- 
tries in Europe which can now feed her 
population with her own products. The 
great outstanding problem still unsolved 


is that of putting her finances on a. 


stable basis. There are in circulation 
more than 230,000,000,000 Polish marks, 
and it is absolutely necessary that a 
currency be evolved with an exchange 
value which will permit the purchase 
of raw materials and half-finished arti- 
cles abtead before she can advance 
commercially.” 

Returning to the United States, we 
find another reason for continued opti- 
mism in a bulletin issued by Arthur 
Woods, chairman of the Emergency 
Committee of the National Conference 
on Unemployment. Reports indicative 
of the improvement in business condi- 
tions, Mr. Woods said, had been re- 
ceived from a number of cities, includ- 
ing Asheville, N. C.; Baltimore; Clarks- 
burg, W. Va.; Columbus, Ga.; Johnson 
City, -Tenn.; Macon, Cal.; Boston, 
Omaha; Passaic, N. J.; Sacramento and 
San Francisco. “There is every rea- 
on,” says Mr. Woods, “to hope that the 
worst is over, and at no time has the 
situation been as bad as all indications 
pointed last autumn.” 


Urges Enforcement of Laws 


Seymour L. Cromwell, president of the 
New York Stock Exchange, in an address 
before the Boston Stock Exchange, 
pledged the aid of the New York Stock 
Exchange in the war on bucket shops. “It 
is not generally understood,” said Mr. 
Cromwell, “that some of the most active 
defenders of the most offensive bucket 
shops have been men in public life who in 
ignorance of the facts or for a retaining 
fee have sought through their legal and 
political influence to prevent the Stock 
Exchange from exercising its powers to 
shut off quotations from them. “What is 
needed primarily at the present time is 
vigorous enforcement of existing laws. The 
public and all reputable dealers in securi- 
ties and all exchanges which are not mask- 
ing fraud under seeming respectability 
should associate themselves with officials 
who may now recognize their duty in clean- 
ing up this condition. The New York 
Stock Exchange will, as it has always in 
the past, co-operate to the utmost.” 


Creating A 
Surplus 


by a systematic plan of say. 
ing and the building of a 
permanent income by invest. 
ment in good bonds are 
explained in a new booklet 
we have just prepared. 

In addition, this booklet describes 
the best way to purchase bonds 
by mail, contains charts showing 


the changes in commodity prices 
over a period of twelve years, and 


also gives brief descriptions of 
some of the more attractive bonds 


now on the market. 


For copy write for 
Booklet X K-5 


A. B. Leach & Co., Inc 


Investment Securities 
62 Cedar Street, New York 
105 S. La Salle St., Chicago 
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Good & 
Preferred 
Stocks 


with dividends free 
from Federal income 
taxes, are ideal in- 
vestments for a man 
of moderate means. 
Present frend of the in- 
vestment market indicates 
increasing activity and 
higher prices for good 
preferred stocks. 


Send for list of preferred issues. 


Henry L. Doherty 
& Company 


Bond Department 


60 Wall St., New York 

















Weathering 
Financial Storms 


For over a quarter century 
since 1893—through panics, 
wars and other critical peri- 
ods, Clarence Hodson & Co. 
have been engaged in the in- 
vestment business. 


We are one of the oldest ¢s- 
tablished investment houses 
and ‘attribute our success to 
conservatism and “old-fash- 
ioned principles.” 


‘We never have accepted mar- 
ginal accounts and never will. 


Ask ad investment suggestions. 
Use the coupon below. 


Clarence Hodson & 


STABLISHED 1 


SPECIALIZE IN SOUND. BON ONDS 
S YIELDING ABOVE THE AVER: AGE. 


26 Cortland St. New York; 


Send me Circular B-8 
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SERVICE TO 
INVESTORS 


Sound investments 
are made on the basis 
of accurate and time- 
ly information. 


We are always glad 
to furnish the latest 
reliable data on mar- 
ket conditions and 
specific investment 
opportunities. 


Accounts carried 
on 
conservative margin. 


C.E. WELLES & CO. 


Members of New York Stock 
Exchange 

71 Broadway New York 

Telephone: Bowling Green 6920-4 




















Gillette 
Safety 


Razor 


We have prepared an 
interesting analysis of 
the growth of this 
company, together 
with a brief outline of 
its prospects during the 
next few years. 


Copies will be for- 
warded to interested in- 
vestors on request. 


Mc DoNNELL& (Co 


120 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
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SAFEGUARD YOUR INVESTMENTS 





by writing us your investment problems 


Summary and Opinion on 
one stock - - = = $3.00 


Summary and Opinion on 
three stocks - - = $8.00 


INVESTORS’ SERVICE, 
Forbes Magazine, 120 Sth Ave., New York 


Enclosed is $ ...scccseces for advice on 
| RR Tid eR TOES ache he 
PEORS 55 ciah co chaclaeedeaasmineeeneeetan 
UiSisns +0 scecbagheweaaeedsensebenae F. 4-1-22 
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STOCK MARKET OUTLOOK 


Significance of Declining Money Rates—Balance 
Sheets Better Than Income Statements 


By J. G. Donley, Jr. 
Associate Editor 
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T= drop in money rates to new low 
marks in recent months has inspired 
mixed sentiments in Wall Street; at least, 
so far as the stock market is concerned, 
for, of course, only one construction could 
be put upon such a development with re- 
spect to the bond market. Some observ- 
ers have been inspired to greater bullish- 


ness on speculative stocks because of the . 


greater volume of loanable funds avail- 
able at lower rates, while others fear that 
the pronounced ease in money is a reflec- 
tion of retarded business recovery and a 
forerunner of a _ disappointingly light 
Spring trade. 

There is much to be said on both sides. 
But, looking back over past records of 
money rate movements, it is found that 
call money is likely to be in freest sup- 
ply in the months of February to August, 
inclusive, in the normal year. The pres- 
ent ease, therefore, may be regarded as a 
normal movement, heightened perhaps by 
the very leisurely pace of the business re- 
covery, and accentuated also by the heavy 
liquidation of bank loans in the West and 
South which has followed the recovery ‘= 
prices of farm products. 

Now that trade recovery, as slow as it 
is, has definitely begun, it seems most log- 
ical to regard the increasing supply of 
loanable funds as a bullish factor, because 
under our system of stock trading, car- 
ried on to a large extent on borrowed 
funds, the interior foundation of any 
broad speculation must rest upon a com- 
plaisant money market. 

The most important recent development 
of positive constructiveness has been the 
confident recovery in corn and wheat and 
sterling exchange, which followed unhesi- 
tatingly the disconcertingly wide reaction 
in those markets. Such a sturdy come- 
back has brought conviction that price 
improvement has been genuine and based 
on something more stable than pyramid 
speculation. A similar reaction undoubt- 
edly would do the stock market good, for 


. it would serve to bring into line those 


who have insisted on maintaining a skep- 
tical, ‘waiting attitude. 

But, disregarding those who are wait- 
ing for a reaction, it cannot be denied that 
participation on the part of the general 
public has rapidly increased. Already the 
market has gone through several million- 
share days, and the breadth of dealings, 
as measured by the number of issues 
traded in, has seldom been exceeded. 


L921 1922 





Caution is probably still the best policy 
with regard to speculative issues which 
have had unduly large advances since last 
September; but there are a number of 
stocks which have lagged behind and which 
may be expected to be brought up into 
line, even if other parts of the market 
should suffer a relapse. 

Pacific Gas & Electric is particularly 
attractive as one of the good gas stocks 
which is out of line. Other gas and 
utility stocks, such Columbia Gas & Elec- 
tric, Consolidated Gas, and Peoples Gas, 
have advanced 20 points or so on the 
average, while Pacific Gas & Electric has 
so far scarcely moved. Earnings are 
good, the 5 per cent. dividend is safe, and 
the yield of 7.5 per cent. has recently at- 
tracted confident buying. Another stock 
that is out of line is California Packing, 
which yields nearly 8 per cent. at current 
prices. This company handles a stable 
line of canned goods and in the past year 
it has worked out of a difficult inventory 
position and succeeded in selling its new 
pack at a profit. Over the longer future 
the outlook is for gradually increasing 
earnings. 

Another guide to profitable speculation 
is to be found in the balance sheets now 
being published. In many cases balance 
sheets have pointed to pronounced im- 
provement in the financial condition of 
concerns making a very poor showing in 
their income accounts for 1921. For in- 
stance, United Drug reported a deficit of 
over $3,500,000 after dividends, but its bal- 
ance sheet showed an increase of more 
than $11,000,000 in net working capital. 
American Can, with small net earnings 
for its common stock, revealed such a 
strong financial position in its balance 
sheet that the stock has already advanced 
several points and looks good for a con- 
siderable further advance. Loft, Inc., not 
only showed good earnings in a bad year, 
but its balance sheet reflects a decidedly 
strong financial position. Of course, there 
are poor balance sheets as well as good. 
One of the bad examples was that of Pierce 
Arrow, which shows an acute need for 
new financing. But, taken all in all, bal- 
ance sheets have been much better than 
Wall Street expected, and the reason very 
likely is that inventories, even though re- 
duced at a loss which was reflected in the 
income account, have been partly turned 
into cash, permitting the reduction of bank 

(Continued on page 437) 
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Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway 


FIFTH AVE. OFFICE 




















MADISON AVE. OFFICE GRAND ST. OFFICE 
Fifth Ave. and 4th St. Madison Ave. and 60th St 268 Grand St. 
LONDON LIVERPOOL PARIS HAVRE 
BRUSSELS ANTWERP CONSTANTINOPLE 
Condensed Statement, March 10, 1922 
RESOURCES 

Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank and 
Due from Banks and Bankers.............. $119,404,233.09 
VY. S. Government Bonds and Certificates. .... . 39,226,006.72 
Pelbiic Gecmpilies ....... 2... c cece ccc cece 33,452,692.60 
I occ esse as veiacesaseass 24,515,191.19 
Loans and Bills Purchased ................... 310,900,570.51 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages ............ 2,693,316.67 
ee 2,571,787.45 
Credits Granted on Acceptances ............. 19,532,605.22 
Naas nt oh idk y clele as wed 6044: 8,537,165.41 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable.... 14,680,110.53 
$575,513,679.39 

LIABILITIES 

EEE oe are”, | ee eee $ 25,000,000.00 
los cue eh aaa pwd eke 15,000,000.00 
EE ES OE Te 2,400,090.11 
$ 42,400,090.11 
Accrued Dividend .........................4 583,000.00 

Accrued Interest Payable and Reserved for 
Taxes and Expenses and Other Liabilities... 23,492,338.12 
Acceptances—New York Office............... 14,352,665.42 
Foreign Offices ................ 5,179,939.80 
Outstanding Treasurer’s Checks ............. 10,357,182.18 
sh Acres) aaa. see Ree 479,148,463.76 
$575,513,679.39 


























IF YOU WANT TO BUY STOCKS 
BEFORE KNOWING ABOUT THEM 


F you would prefer to act on iips, rumors, gossip, hearsay, 
interested information, impulse or superficial knowledge of the 
situation and inexperienced judgment of the facts— 


Do not read this advice ! 


But if you believe that careful investigation, honest, experienced 
judgment, outspoken opinions, are to be valued and will put you 
on the right track— 


Consult Forbes Investors’ Service and get one of its concise 
“Opinion-Reports” on any listed or unlisted stock or bond. 


Opinion-Reports on stocks or bonds listed om New York Stock 
Exchange or Curb Market. $3 for one issue, $8 for three. 


Opinion-Reports on unlisted stocks, $5 each. No unlisted stock is 
too obscure for us to investigate. We specialise on new offerings. 


FORBES INVESTORS’ SERVICE 
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USE COUPON TO ORDER 


FORBES INVESTORS SERVICE 
‘ 129 Fifth Ave., New Y 
Gentlemen: Find enclosed 7 check (money order, cash) for $...... for which send me 
your confidential “Opinion 


eport” on the following securities which I own (contem- 


plate buying) 
Price Paid 





F, 4-1-22 
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Crucible Preferred 


In the last previous issue attention 
was called to U. S. Rubber Ist pre- 
ferred as one of the few industrial pre- 
ferred stocks to be severely shaken 
within the last year or so without losing 
its dividend. It seems likely now that 
Crucible Steel preferred may be placed 
in the same class. Chairman Wilkin- 
son, in announcing the suspension of 
dividends on the common stock, ex- 
plained that, although there was a com- 
fortable surplus available for dividends, 
directors did not think it advisable to 
draw upon such funds except for pay- 
ment of preferred dividends. He also 
expressed the opinion that the nadir 
of depression in the steel industry was 
reached late last fall, that business has 
since been gradually improving, and 
that it will not be long before common 
dividends may be resumed. Surely, 
there should be found in this, encour- 
agement for the speculative investor to 
buy Crucible Steel preferred around 
current prices where the yield is fully 
8.5 per cent. He who ventures now may 
later gain quite substantially. 


Chandler Going Strong 


Chandler Motor has moved up about 
10 points since attention was called to 
its improved prospects. It is reported 
that $500,000 in bank loans has been 
paid off since January 1, and that the 
April dividend will be fully earned in 
the first quarter. 


Gold Stocks Moving 

A New York syndicate has obtained a 
six months’ option on 70,000 shares of 
McIntyre Porcupine at $15 a share; 
and, thanks to their vigorous action 
marketwise, they already have a paper 
profit. It is reported that McIntyre, 
which adjoins the Hollinger property. 
has struck a most promising continua- 
tion of its neighbor’s rich veins. Dia- 
mond-drilling is expected to reveal sub- 
stantial values which, it is calculated, 
may be sufficient to warrant double the 
current market price for McIntyre. Of 
course, gold-mining stocks involve risks 
that only the experienced speculator 
should assume; but there seem to be 
many reasons for expecting good 
things of McIntyre. If McIntyre should 
have a sustained forward move, it 
might be expected to carry some of the 
other gold stocks along with it, for the 
reason that little has been done so far 
in the way of discounting lowering 
costs of production, or, to put it an- 
other way, the increased purchasing 
power of the yellow metal. Dome Mines 
should follow closely in the wake of 
the leader, for this property has devel- 
oped a substantial earning power and 
its management has adopted a liberal 
policy of dividend and capital disburse- 
ments. 


The Turn in Leather 


The turn in the leather industry came 
in the last quarter of 1921. The fact 
that, having turned the corner, the in- 
dustry has slowed up a bit, particularly 
in sole leather, does not change the 
situation. Disaster came swiftly and 
bore down with unmerciful force upon 
the leather companies, under which cir- 
cumstances the wonder is that Central 
Leather was able to pull through with 
no more than $8,500,000 in bank debts. 
To re-establish earning power wi!! be 
much more simple than to rehabilitate 
shattered financial strength; but the 
stock is»low enough to be cheered by 
even the sight of restored earnings. For 
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Leather will pay well to hold, in the 
long run. 
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Notable Improvement 


Now that Studebaker has blazed the 
way for the motor stocks, speculation 
is spreading to such neglected issues 
as Maxwell and Hupp Motor. Max. 
well’s strong position has already been 
commented on here. Hupp Motor’s 
sales for January, 1922, were the largest 
for any January in its history, amount- 
ing to four times the total for January, 
1921. 


United Drug 


It is daily becoming more apparent 
that the main reason for ignoring poor 
earnings statements lies in the fact that 
balance sheets are revealing much 
stronger financial positions in a num- 
ber of cases than had been looked for. 
United Drug is a notable case. Al- 
though Drug reported a deficit after all 
dividends for 1921, of $3,636,000, against 
a surplus of $364,000 after dividends in 
1920, a better balance sheet after a year 
of readjustment could hardly be con- 
ceived. Cash was about unchanged at 
$2,290,000, while accounts and notes re- 
ceivable increased about $500,000, and 
inventories were reduced about $9,400,- 
000. Notes payable were reduced from 
fully $18,400,000 at the end of 1920, to 


only a little more than $700,000, while 


accounts payable came down from $,- 
580,815 to $2,790,749. As @ final result, 
total current liabilities were only $5,- 
170,105, against $25,371,335; while total 
current assets were $25,171,923, against 
$34,210,905. Thus, an increase of more 
than $11,000,000 in net workihg capital 
was accomplished. May not such a 
showing in the balance sheet lead to 
the hope that Drug’s earnings will 
sharply increase this year? And, if any- 
thing approaching old earning power is 
attained, the stock will have far to go 
by way of discounting it. 
A Greater Future 

Bears on American Woolen were 
quite surprised by the showing of $% 
a share earned on the common stock in 
1921. That’s more than was ever earned 
in a pre-war year. 


Willys Turns Corner 


After skidding so dangerously close 
to receivership that no one could say 
whether it would hold the road or not, 
Willys-Overland has turned the corner. 
Arrangements have been completed 
with its own banks under which all 
bank loans are to be funded into $16,- 
500,000 in 7 per cent. bonds, maturing 
December 1, 1923, and so secured by 
fixed assets that current assets of the 
company will be available for normal 
operations. With the threat of finan- 
cial complications removed Willys- 
Overland common and preferred have 
promptly responded to the improvement 
which has become almost general 
throughout the industry. 


Negatively Good 


The earnings statement of the Inter- 
national Motor Truck Corp. for 1921 is 
good mainly for the reason that the 
company did not report a loss, even 
after depreciation and inventory re 
valuation. Net profits were only $126,- 
931 against $2,644,013 in 1920; but, com- 
pared with heavy deficits rolled up by 
many other truck manufacturing con- 
cerns, it must be admitted that the 
International statement was negatively 
good. 
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Opportunities 


Knock-Out of 80-Cent 


for Investors 
Gas Law Strengthens 


Investment Position of Gas Stocks 
By J. G. Donley, Jr. 


Associate Editor 


OW THAT the U. S. Supreme Court 
N has declared the 80-cent gas law of 
New York State confiscatory and invalid, 
better days loom ahead for gas compan- 
ies throughout the country. The cases 
brought against the Consolidated Gas 
Company of New York and other com- 
panies by State and municipal authorities 
have been remanded back to the lower 
courts for further proceedings looking to- 
ward the fixing of a “fair rate.” Fair 
rates—what balm there is for all public 


these stocks are carried on the balance 
sheet of the Consolidated Gas Co. Re- 
cently it has been estimated that reports 
to the Public Service Commission for 
1920 reveal a book value for the subsidi- 
ary shares of $215,000,000, as against the 
$109,000,000 at which they are carried. 
This would bring the actual book value 
of Consolidated Gas shares up to $233 per 
share. 

Since earnings have been at the mercy 
of rates and rising costs in recent years 
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Diversified List 


emactits TAO MORO ia i sa'5cic is icccieoisos sani 
Columbia Gas & Electric ................ 
Con. Gas. El. Lt. & Pr. (Baltimore)...... 
GAS GO RMON SOLE s...00<9.4200:0:0,20'0.0.00% 
I ON io co i ha atid a create valeiargiate xs 
CS 
Peoples Gas. Lt. & Coke (Chicago)........ 


of Gas Stocks 
Price Range 
Divi- Book High Now Yield 
dend Value 1914 About % 
$107 $130 $94 Bae 
106 13 83 72 
115 109 os > 
127 140 108 6.5 
112 101 63 ae 
88 45 67 7.5 
110 125 82 6.1 
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utility managements in that phrase! Such 
an order from the Supreme Court fore- 
shadows the application of the fair rate 
standard to charges for all sorts of pub- 
lic service the rates on which are now 
controlled by regulatory bodies having 
two eyes for corporation income and none 
for outgo. 

And in addition to the new standard of 
legal protection set up by the rate decision, 
the gas companies have the very impor- 
tant factor of declining costs working in 
their favor. Coal is lower, gas oil has 
declined from the peak of the after-war 
period of inflation, other materials and 
supplies are working downward, and so 
is labor. So that relief is had from the 
upper millstone of rate regulation and the 
lower millstone of profit-prohibiting costs, 
and there is left room for net revenues to 
expand. 

In the table herewith, there are listed 
seven stocks of gas companies, practically 
all of which have had broad advances 
over the past year by way of discounting 
the improved earnings outlook. With the 
exception of Pacific Gas & Electric, which 
has so far lagged behind the main group 
of gas shares, it will probably be best to 
buy these stocks only on reactions. But 
the change in their earnings position, due 
to lower costs and more equitable rates, 
may be accepted as a permanent change 
for the better, fully justifying the present 
price level and giving these stocks consid- 
erable investment attractiveness. 

The investment position of the gas 
stocks, of course, rests more solidly upon 
the large liquid and fixed asset values than 
tpon any demonstrated stability of earn- 
Ing power. Consolidated Gas of New 
York, for instance, has long been famed 
a a “concealed asset” stock. In 1901, 
when it rose as high as 238, Con. Gas’s 
“concealed assets” were the talk of Wall 
Street. They are still in concealment and 
brobably they have not suffered thereby. 
While the company’s 1921 report, along 
with the nearly $13,000,000 of impounded 
funds released by the overthrow of the 
-cent gas law, allows one to figure that 
the net assets applicable to the capital 
stock amount to fully $127 a share, this 
‘stimate takes no account of the difference 
between the actual book value of stocks 
of subsidiaries and the amounts at which 


and therefore are not a fair criterion by 
which to judge the future, the table here- 
with contains, in lieu of the recent earn- 
ings record of the various stocks, the esti- 
mated book values of the various shares, 
for book values, as we have seen, have al- 
ways had a very important part in deter- 
mining the market course of the gas shares. 
It will be noted that the widest spread 
between book value and current market 
price exists in the case of Laclede Gas, 
while Brooklyn Union Gas is selling near- 
est to its book value. 

Comparison of high records for 1914 
with current prices of the stocks is also 
interesting. Columbia Gas & Electric is 
now selling well above its pre-war high 
because this company, which is a natural 
gas, oil, and electric concern, has ex- 
panded very rapidly in recent years both as 
to properties controlled and as to earning 
power, and recently the stock has had a 
pronounced upward movement based on 
a prospective important gain in earnings 
under a contract with the city of Cincin- 
nati for supplying gas at 50 cents a thou- 
sand, against the old rate of 35 cents. 
Pacific Gas & Electric is also selling well 
above its pre-war level for the same gen- 
eral reason of rapidly expanding opera- 
tions. All of the other gas shares sold 
well above par in the vears immediately 
preceding the war, and it is this price 
comparison, along with the showing of 
book values, that should embolden the in- 
vestor to buy them now, even with the 
knowledge that they have advanced sharply 
from last year’s lows. 

Some idea of the equities that lie back 
of the gas shares may be obtained through 
a brief examination of some of these 
pronerties. Peoples Gas of Chicago, in 
1897, absorbed eight gas companies, and 
later it acquired two more. Jt now has a 
business in Chicago. In 1919, its plants 
produced 24,310.206.000 cubic feet of gas, 
and it owned 3.102 miles of gas mains, 
701.211 meters, 6.066 street lighting lamps 
and 96.985 gas arc lamns. Consolidated 
Gas of New York and its subsidiaries do 
practically the entire gas and electric light 
and power business in the Borough of 
Manhattan. New York City, and in large 
part, of the boroughs of the Bronx and 
Queens, and in Westchester County, serv- 
ing a population estimated at between 
4.000.000 and 5,000,000. 
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Tue Coxrector and the Art Critic. The Collector may 
be attracted to a certain picture, but he needs the judgment 
of an experienced and reliable Art Critic when he buys for 
intrinsic values. 


The 
Art of Judging Investments 


HE SECURITIES brought to your attention 


may or may not have intrinsic value. 


Careful investors who practice the art of choos- 
ing well-secured bonds consult an organization 
whose investment information and experience is 


both wide and thorough. 


Make yourself and your investment needs known 
at any one of The National City Company offices 
in 50 leading cities. We shall be glad to give you 


dations for the investment of your funds. Or, if 
you wish, our Current List will be sent on request. 


The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 


Offices in more than 50 leading cities throughout the World 
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UNITED ROYALTIES COMPANY 


Owns Interests in 166 Producing Wells 


Twenty-fourth regular consecutive monthly dividend of 3% 
and eighth extra dividend of 1% declared payable April 
25, 1922. 


Send for Bulletin F.M. 


HEYWOOD BROOKS & CO. 
149 Broadway New York 
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Odd Lots Oo Bought 
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FIRST _ Mortgages are the most de- of Standard and Sold at 
dable of investment securites. Farm Oil Stocks the Market 

and is indestructible. The stability of A 

your security in a farm mortgage is 


assured. Our First Fores Mortgages and 











Real Estate Bonds, furnished in amounts te suit, 

net 17% ; celleeted and remitted witheut eharge. We t % s U E 3 

Jook after all details. If you want “Safety First” 

send for pamphlet “‘F’’ and list of offerings. Se- 

camen cep Te Concane ae tenet SSS ae CARL H. PFORZHEIMER & CO. 

P 2 ° Dealers in Standard Oil Securities 
estnsslevien Bie porate unsrus $B Phone: 4860-1-2-3-4 Broad 25 Broad St., N. Y. 
> GRAND S, NORTH mn. 














Menticn of “Forbes” insures good service 
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may also obtain from this firm their 
current list of municipal bonds. 

Partial Payment Investment—A com- 
prehensive booklet, issued by John Muir 
and Company, 61 Broadway, New York, 
explains clearly the many benefits of the 
plan for both the large and the small 
investor. ‘1 

Safety and 7%—Farm mortgages have 
the essential factor so vital for the 
small investor, where safety of principal 
must come first. A pamphlet giving 
complete information in regard to farm 
mortgages has been published by E. J. 
Lander and Co., Grand Forks, North 
Dakota. 

Investment Recommendations — A 
monthly booklet which describes a num- 
ber of long and short term securities of 
wide diversity of types which the Guar- 
anty Company, 140 Broadway, New 
York, recommend for investment. Sev- 
eral tax exempt issues are included. 

Cotton Situation — Monthly Cotton 
Reports—J. W. Jay & Co.,, 25 Broad 
Street, New York, members of the New 
York Cotton Exchange and other !ead- 
ing exchanges, issue a weekly résumé of 
the cotton situation. Through their cot- 
ton bureau they are well informed as 
to conditions affecting price and the 
production and distribution of cotton. 
Their monthly reports give valuable in- 
formation as to both weather and per- 
centage condition and are mailed to 
those interested in plenty of time to 
reach them several days before the re- 
ports of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Gibson’s Monthly Forecast—Contains 


considerable matter of interest to busi- 
ness men and operators in the security 
markets. The general outlook is dis- 
cussed in detail and pertinent facts are 
set forth regarding the present position 
and prospects of railroad and indus- 
trial corporations. Special reference is 
given to the copper stocks. Thos. Gib- 
son, 29 Broadway, New York. 

Future Outlook in Investment Mar- 
kets—Bulletins analyzing the earning 
power of railroads, and discussing op- 
portunities for investment in industrial 
stocks and bonds will be sent free on 
request to Brookmire Economic Serv- 
ice, 25 West 45th Street, New York. 

Common Sense in Investing Money— 
A booklet compiled by S. W. Straus & 
Co., 565 Fifth Avenue, New York, as a 
help to everyone who wishes to invest 
money safely. It will appeal to all who 
are practicing thrift. 

The 6% Systematc Savings Plan—Ef- 
ficiency in saving, as described in a cir- 
cular by Greenebaum Sons Bank & 
Trust Company, La Salle and Madison 
streets, Chicago, II. 

City Banks—R. M. Grant & Company, 
31 Nassau Street, New York, are offering 
a new issue of $420,000 City of Clifton, 
N. J., 5 Per Cent. School Bonds, which 
are tax-exempt in the state of New Jersey 
as well as free from all Federal income 
taxes. The bonds are legal investment for 
savings banks and trust funds in New 
York and New Jersey. They mature as 
follows: 1922 to 1926, to yield 4.70%; 
1927 to 1930, to yield 4.65% ; 1931 to 1935, 
to yield 4.60%; 1936 to 1944, to yield 
4.55%, and 1945 to 1960, to yield 4.50%. 





Stock Market Outlook 


(Continued from page 433) 


debts, and the setting up of a stronger 
position as to liquid assets. 

Sears Roebuck has made a good re- 
sponse to the improvement in prices cf 
products of the farm, but this stock has 
only started on its recovery. It should 
be bought outright and held for a very 
substantial rise within the next year or 
two. 

The rails that have been repeatedly rec- 
ommended here still look good. To the 
list might be added Lake. Erie & Western 
common and preferred stocks, which have 
long been under accumulation by inter- 
ests close to the New York Central, prob- 
ably with consolidation in mind. Prac- 
tically all the coppers have responded to 
reports of larger sales and. firmer prices 
for the metal. These stocks should slowly 
work higher. 

Among special issues which for one rea- 
son or another look good, may be men- 
tioned Chandler Motor, Maxwell “B,” In- 
ternational Motor Truck, Associated Dry 
Goods, and the leather and fertilizer 
stocks. 





The condensed statement of the Guar- 
anty Trust Company of New York, as 
of March 10, 1922, shows deposits of 
$479.148.463.76, as compared with $470,- 
916,979.07 in its last statement, Decem- 
ber 31. The undivided profits account 
of $2,400,090 compares with $2,255,398 on 
December 31. ‘The total resources of 
the company are $575,513.679.39, 

Directors of the Park-Union Foreign 
Banking Corp., ‘New York, owned jointly 
by the National Park Bank and the Union 
Bank of Canada, have decided to wind up 
ts affairs on April.1: ‘The company’s 
business will bé turned over'to the Asia 
Banking Corp. : H 

*x* * * 

J. L. Payne, former statistician of the 
Department of Railways, is authority 
for the statement that since 1914 no less 
than -$763,000,000 have been spent by the 
anadian Government in -its ‘operation 
of the Dominion’s, railways.’ 





Pointers for Foremen 


“The Foreman and His Job,” by 
Charles R. Allen, J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Philadelphia, ($3.50). Appre- 
ciation of the value of foremen is in- 
creasing throughout the country and 
concerns everywhere are seeking to 
assist them in the more effective dis- 
charge of their responsibility. The 
author, with his many years’ exper- 
ience as conference leader -among fore- 
men, as adviser to various industrial 
plants, and as a practical worker 
upon the problems of foremen and 
minor executives, has been able to 
~vather an invaluable record of the 
salient points which have been raised 
and discussed by them. Not only will 
this prove of great service to such 
men as a suggestive handbook, but also 
it will be of undoubted help to any 
plant foreman or exccutive who is in- 
terested in developing his subordinates. 


A Substitute for War 


“The Isolation Plan,” by William H. 
Blymer, published by the Cornhill 
Publishing Co., Boston, Mass. ($2). Dis- 
armament is the topic of the day in 
all nations. In this notable book Mr. 
Blymer sets forth a plan for an in- 
ternational convention under which 
the nations would simultaneously 
cease their military and naval activi- 
ties and institute compulsory arbitra- 
tion under the penalty of isolating any 
nations that refused to submit or to 
comply with an award until conform- 
ance. The writer has spent thirty 
years while practising “international 
law in developing the plan. 





From Paris comes.the report that the 
French Government is preparing to turn 
over the Etat Railroad System to a pri- 
vate corporation, thus marking the end 
of fourteen years of Government own- 
ership. : For the last five years this line 
has had the reputation of being’ the 
worst run of the French roads. ; 


FORBES 
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Foreign “Dollar” Bonds 


Many foreign bonds are payable in United States 
dollars, and offer an attractive medium forinvestment. 


This Company has participated in the flotation, since 
1913, of foreign “dollar” bonds aggregating more 
than $2,400,000,000, 


At present prices many of these bonds show a better 
yield than domestic issues. The flotation of such 
issues serves the economic and business interests of 
this country, providing, as well, a desirable oppor- 
tunity to investors. 


We shall be pleased to answer your inquiries regard- 
ing foreign securities payable in United States dollars. 


cA country-wide Investment Service 


NEW YORK 
140 Broadway 
Fifth Ave. & 44th St. 
Madison Ave. & 60th St. 
268 Grand St. 
ALBANY, N. Y. 
ATLANTA, GA. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


BETHLEHEM, PA, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
CHICAGO, ILL, 
CINCINNATI, 0. 
CLEVELAND, 0, 
ERIE, PA. 
HARRISBURG, PA. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
JOHNSTOWN, PA. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. + 
READING, PA. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

SAN FRANC,SCO, CAL. 
SCRANTON, PA. | 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Our nearest Office will serve.you promptly 


Guaranty Company of New York 





























New Issue Tax Exempt In New Jersey 


Exempt from all Federal Income Taxes 


$420 000 
i i N. J 
City of Clifton, N. J. 
5% School Bonds 

Interest payable semi-annually June 1st. and December 1st. Coupon Bonds with 
privilege of registration as to principal and interest. Denomination $1,000. 

" * Legal Investment for Savings Banks and Trust Funds In 
: New York and New Jersey - . 
Assessed Valuation 1921 ......2.. 50. ccccuseeeees 
ee SE ID 5 ks s:.5-4.00i0'<.ca scien e aed isha e aie 
Population (U. S. Census 1920) - 
The City ‘of Clifton is situated in Passaic County between the Citiés of Paterson 


and Passaic. 
These Bonds .are'a direct general obligation of the entire City of Clifton payable © 
from an unlimited tax upon all of the taxable property therein. . , 
Maturities 
$10,000 due Dec. 1, each year 1922-27 
. 11,000 due Dec. 1, each year 1928-59 
° - 8,000 due Dec. 1, ¢ 1960 nS 
1931-35 to yield about 4.60% 
“ “ 55 


/1922-26 to yield about 4.70% 
“ “oe 4.6! 4: 


1927-30 “* - - 


J 1936 
1945-60 to yield about 4.50% 
Descriptive circulars upon request... 


R. M. GRANT & Cco.. 5 
31 Nassau Street. New York 
Boston . St. Louls , Chicago 
While the above statements are not guaranteed, we believe them to be correct. 


WHATEVER YOUR INVESTMENT PROBLEMS— 
WRITE “FORBES” INVESTORS’ SERVICE 
OPINION REPORT—ONE STOCK - =. .- = $3.00 
OPINION REPORT—THREE STOCKS - - - -: + < . $8.90 
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HE New York Trust Company offers 
to corporations, firms and individuals, a 
thoroughly modern and complete commer- 
cial banking service, including a highly de- 
veloped credit information service which is 
available to customers. 
























Special conveniences are offered to those cn- 
gaged in foreign trade. These include for- 
eign credit information and current data 
bearing upon foreign markets and trade 
opportunities. 


Long experience, covering the entire field of 
trust service, enables us to offer unexcelled 
facilities for the administration of all personal 
and corporate trusts. 


100 BROADWAY 
57TH ST. & FIFTH AVE. 








The New York Trust Company 


Capital, Surplus & Undivided Profits $26,500,000 
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| DYNASTIC AMERICA 


A book by H. H. Klein, first deputy 
Commissioner of Accounts for the 


City of New York 


Dynastic Rulers in Excessive Private 


Estates of Rockefellers Grows 


How the Industries are 
- Controlled 


Foreign Banking World Trade 











| THOSE WHO OWN IT 


America Fortunes 
il : ke ut The Largest Estates 
tase wo er from Standard Oil 


How Standard Oil Wealth 


Public Utilities Controlled 
Am. Corporations in 


Real Estate Holdings 


sainenets in N. Y. City 
What Rockefeller Is What Have Foundations 
Worth Accomplished 
Wealth of Richest Should Private Fortunes 
Families Be Limited 
l Price is $2.00 postpaid 


DIXIE BUSINESS BOOK SHOP 


New York, N. Y. 
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LL 140 Greenwich St. 








Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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SIGNIFICANT NEWS 


Of Interest to 








Business Men 








Labor and Wages 





HE official order for a_ general 

strike of 600,000 bituminous and an- 
thracite coal miners in the United States 
and Canada, effective at midnight, 
March 31, was issued on March 21 by 
John L. Lewis, International President 
of the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica. The order provides for the calling 
out of all workers except those that 
are necessary “to insure the proper 
care and protection of all mining prop- 
erty.” Calling upon the miners to “ex- 
ercise good judgment, moral courage 
and loyalty,” the decree warns that no 
violence must be attempted during the 
strike, and “there must be no viola- 
tion of the law nor disturbance of the 
public peace.” 


Articles of alliance between the union 
coal miners and railroad workers were 
ratified by the executive board of the 
United Mine Workers of America. The 
agreement, it was said, has no connec- 
tion with the threatened strike of the 
coal miners on April 1, but provides 
only for representatives of the unions 
being called in session to discuss means 
for combating attacks on wage sched- 
ules. 


The strike of 45,000 textile opera- 
tives in New England against a 20 
per cent. wage cut and the fifty-four- 
hour week may involve several thou- 
sand garment workers throughout the 
United States. Efforts to bring the 
economic pressure of all labor organiza- 
tions in the textile industry to bear on 
the cotton manufacturers are being 
made under the leadership of Samuel 
Gompers. ‘This aid would be in the 
form of a nation-wide movement against 
the handling by union labor of the 
products of the strike-affected mills. 


A 3 per cent. increase in employment 
in January in New York State is report- 
ed by Henry D. Sayer, State Industrial 
Commissioner. Virtually all industries 
showed improvement, the clothing in- 
dustries reporting the largest increase. 
Seasonal activity and the suspension of 
labor troubles were the reasons. 


A reduction of 10 per cent. in wages 
in shoe factories in Brockton and the 
South Shore District (Mass.) was ord- 
ered by the State Board of Conciliation 
and Arbitration. The decision affects 44 
factories, employing about 21,000 work- 
ers. 


Alexander Howat and his 150 co-de- 
fendant members of the Kansas District 
United Mine Workers of America, must 
serve the one year jail sentences im- 
posed by the District Court of Craw- 
ford County, Kansas, and affirmed by 
the Supreme Court of Kansas, for in- 
citing the Kansas coal strike in 1920. 
The United States Supreme Court has 
dismissed a writ of error in their case 
and also writs, in the case of Howat and 
three others, testing the validity of the 
legislative act creating the Kansas 
Court of Industrial Relations. 


Samuel Gompers, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, an- 
nounces that bills providing for the 
reclamation of desert and swamp lands 
in the West to meet the unemployment 
situation will be introduced in Congress 
at the request of organized labor. 
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MORE construction work is actually IB 96,43 
under way or projected by the rail. 
the ¢c 
ways for 1922 than for several Years, Mf year. 
according to the “Railway Age.” “}; 
is significant,” says this authority, “tha | 2! 
public announcement has already been far a 
made of plans to construct more than cord 
500 miles of new line this year, and con. phia 
tracts have already been let for at leas § &?™ 
half.” Among the roads which have a 
authorized extensions are the Atchison, Engh 
St. Paul, Great Northern and St. Louis § 2°"? 
& San Francisco. Another indication some 
that the railroads are viewing the fu. Leo 
ture with more optimism is seen in the § Trade 
large number of additions to locomotive quote: 
and repair shops, terminals, bridges, and ff had b 
other improvements planned by the & Trust 
more important roads. ing re 
Orders for new equipment are also Mof Ru 
beginning to appear. The Pennsylvania § of the 
Railroad has placed an order for 25) Manty 7 
new steel cars for passenger service; ™the b 
the Southern Pacific has closed a con- Badded 
tract for 700 40-ton refrigerator cars been 
for the Pacific Fruit Express Co., a ion 
subsidiary, while the Florida East Coast 4 
Railroad is reported to have placed an “ee ; 
order for ten locomotives. monet 
. Cars loaded with revenue freight for the liquide 
week of March 4, totaled 803,255, an in- proves 
crease of 67,969 over the previous year. peso i 
Car loadings since January 1 compared in Am 
with the corresponding week of 1921 as chang 
follows: in exe 
1922 1921 1920 
March 4........ 803,255 711,367 — 811,14 and C. 
February 25..... 735,286 659,642 783,28 B resulte 
February 18 . 780,924 692,007 772,102 
February 11..... 788,412 . 687,867 786.633 dollar: 
February 4..... 753,886 699,718 762,680 
January 28 ..... 743,728 701,005 805,332 
January 21 ..... 738,275 708,658 804,866 
January 14...... 720,877 715,855 840,524 
JARUART To. s0:s00 605,992 697,641 830,678 


An attempt by Henry Ford to “get 
rid of unproductive stockholders” by 
leasing his road, the Detroit, Toledo & 
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clusively by the Ford family, was 
blocked by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, who sustained the conten- 
tion of the small stockholders—a 2 per 
cent. minority—that it was against the 
public interest. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
by a decision of the Supreme Court was 
held to be without authority to author- 
ize or-compel the abandonment of a 
strictly state railroad. The decision 
was handed down in the case brought 
by the State of Texas against the East- 
ern Texas Railroad Co. to prevent that 
railroad from dismantling under an 
order issued by the commission. 4“ 

r 


Charles N. Haskell, former Governor fis ej; 
of Oklahoma and identified with the fin pric 
Middle States Oil Corporation, has ac- Co, }. 
quired by purchase the Louisiana & Bshape, 
Northwest Railroad Co. The road runs Bburgh 
115 miles, between Magnolia, Ark., and advan 
Natchitoches, La., and is the sole rail Ball of 
een of the Haynesville and Homer oi! Bpanies 

elds. 


Steel, 
The Van Sweringen Company, large Mend } 
Cleveland realty operators, have ob- (cuts, 
tained control of the Toledo, St. Louis Mithus f 
& Western (Clover Leaf) Railroad. Prices. 
Five thousand clerks on the Chicago, The 
Burlington & Quincy Railroad have report 
agreed to accept pay cuts ranging from ion 0} 
2 to 6 per cent. This is the first large Dopul 
road in the country to enter into such aie 
an agreement with employees indepen Mi 2} 
dent of the Railway Labor Board. 
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JS | Foreign Trade 


| XPORTS from the United States for 
: February totaled $251,000,000 and 
imports $217,000,000. Imports increased 
almost $3,000,000 over February, 1921, 
while exports decreased approximately 
330,000,000. For eight months ending 
February, 1922, imports totaled $1,622,- 
866,436, compared with $2,757,309,685 for 
the corresponding period the previous 
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The biggest single outside factor, so 
far as British trade is concerned, ac- 
cording to a dispatch to the Philadel- 
phia “Public Ledger,” is the subsidy pro- 
gram for United States shipping placed 
before Congress by President Harding. 
English interests, anticipating its ap- 
proval, it is said, are casting around for 
something to offset it. 


Leonid Krassin, Commissar for Foreign 
Trade in the Soviet Government, is 
quoted as declaring that an agreement 
had been “prepared” with the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York for bank- 
ing relations with the new State Bank 
of Russia. Charles H. Sabin, chairman 
of the Board of Directors of the Guar- 
anty Trust Co., admitted that officers of 
the bank had been approached, but 
added that “no such arrangement has 
been completed.” 
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American business men having ac- 
counts in Chile were advised by the 
Department of Commerce that the pres- 
ent is a “most opportune time” for 
liquidation, owing to the recent im- 
provement in exchange. The Chilean 
peso is now quoted at about 11 cents 
in American gold, against a normal ex- 
change value of 3634 cents. The decline 
in exchange between the United States 
and Chile during the last two years has 
resulted in the piling up of millions of 
dollars of accounts. 
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830,678 
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ars” by 
sledo & ies dollar buys one-quarter more in 
led ex- New York now than it did at the 
y, was §>eginning of 1921, reports to the De- 
mmerce gPartment of Labor show. In other first 
conten- §class cities the value of the dollar is 
a 2 pergvirtually the same as in New York. 
inst the §laking the country generally, says the 
report, the dollar is worth about 60 
= as compared with its pre-war 
value, 
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The first increase in prices in the auto- 

mobile industry after an extended pe- 
tiod of intense competition and slash- 
ing of quotations was recorded when 
the Maxwell Motor Corporation an- 
nounced an increase of $100 in the price 
of its Chalmers open models. 


_Increased activity in the steel mills 
Is being reflected in further increases 
mM prices. The Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Co, has advanced its prices on bars, 
shapes and plates to $1.50 base, Pitts- 
burgh, and it is intimated that further 
advances will soon be made. Virtually 
all of the other large independent com- 
Panies, including the Republic Iron & 
Steel, Lackawanna Steel, Inland Steel, 
and Midvale Steel, announced similar 
cuts. The United States Steel Corp. 
thus far has announced no change in 
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ad. Prices, 

— | the American Tobacco Company is 
ng from med to have made another reduc- 
st late was pe 60 cents a thousand in one of its 
ao sul sg ar brands of cigarettes. The re- 
ndepet- ty new price of $6.80 a thousand is 
rd. 4) below recent high quotations. 








| erases ta tet are that settlement of 
the dispute over the pending bonus 
legislation will be left entirely in Presi- 
dent Harding’s hands. Latest reports 
are to the effect that the President will 
oppose any bonus at this time if he 
found that the Government had not 
done as much as appeared necessary 
for the wounded and sick soldiers. The 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States has reiterated its opposition to 
a cash bonus. The Chamber calls at- 
tention to the heavy increase in State 
and national debts as a result of the 
World War, and stresses particularly 
the enormous advance in debt of the 
Federal Government. According to fig- 
ures collected by the Chamber, total 
State debts in 1921 were increased only 
$252,077,497, or 55 per cent. over 1916, 
while the national debt increased $22,- 
244,858,214, or 2,210 per cent. 


Recognition of the Obregon Govern- 
ment by the United States is held by 
the Administration to be only a ques- 
tion of time. It is understood that 
President Harding has been in direct 
communication with President Obregon 
and that an agreement on all questions 
involved is near. 


A conference of representatives of 
the larger trade asociations with Secre- 
tary Hoover has been called for April 
12, at the Department of Commerce for 
the purpose of working out Mr. Hoov- 
er’s plan whereby trade associations 
would co-operate with the Department 
of Commerce in the gathering and pub- 
lication of trade statistics. 





Other Important Items 











D R. JOHANN SCHUETTE, president 
of the Schuette-Lanz Airship Com- 
pany of Germany, and a leading figure 
in the construction of rigid airships, has 
signed contracts giving the General Air 
Service Company manufacturers’ rights 
and patent interests of the Schuette- 
Lanz airships for the entire world. Men 
identified with the new American com- 
pany, which plans to establish a Zeppe- 
lin line between New York and Chicago 
in 1923, assert that this arrangement 
will result in the virtual transfer of the 
industry of building large rigid airships 
from Germany to the United States. 


Treasury Department tax experts esti- 
mate that the total income tax returns for 
1921 will show a decline of $1,000,000,000 
compared with 1920. Total collections, 
it is estimated, will amount to $2,500,- 


000,000. 


A demand from the United States 
that $241,000,000 for its expenses in con- 
nection with the occupation of the 
Rhineland be paid before any repara- 
tions are divided, was presented to the 
Allied Finance Ministers. 

An association of prosecutors repre- 
senting many Eastern cities is being 
formed by District Attorney Banton of 
New York to co-operate in the prosecu- 
tion of “bucket shops.” Many firms 
having branches are being prosecuted in 
two or more cities at the same time. 
Duplication of work will be avoided by 
prosecuting in jurisdictions where the 
cases are strongest. 

A petition for the incorporation of 
an organization to be known as “The 
Common People, Inc.,” whose purpose 
is to “provide the adjunct to public 
purpose that political parties stifle or 
lack at present,” has been filed with 
and approved by the Massachusetts 
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RAND 
MCNALLY 
Indexed 
Pocket Maps 


are indispensable 
to the man who 
travels. From them 
his route is laid out 
in advance. Then 
they guide him 
where he wants to 
go. He avoids the 
uncertainties which 
disturb and delay 
him. 

RanpdD M¢NALLY 
Indexed Pocket 
Maps show every 
place that has a 
name, give its lo- 
cation and popula- 
tion and tell how 
to reach it. They 
are published sepa- 
rately for each 
State and each 
Canadian Province, 
Alaska and Mexico. 


Price 35c each 


Sold by Book Stores, 
Stationery Stores, 
News-stands, Drug 
Stores, Cigar Stores and 
many Hotels. 





Map 





Holtville 
“Class A” Town 


There are hundreds of Holtvilles 
in the United States—all worth-while 
places as selling centers for your goods. 
They are places to be cultivated by the 
salesman who covers them, aided with 
special effort by the home office. With 
the RAND MENALLY Map System you 
can pick the Holtvilles of the country 
at a glance. The color of the tack tells 
the story. 


When you sell by map, you keep a 
whole raft of details at your finger-ends 
—without any lists to wade through, or 
books and sheets to clutter your desk. 
The information is clear, concise, in- 
tensely practical, timely, accurate, com- 
plete. Any high-school boy or girl can 
keep it so. It saves your time for the 
bigger things of business and growth. 


The RAND M¢ENALLY Map System 
makes easy the routing of salesmen. It 
keeps you in touch with his daily work, 
his way of operating and conditions in 
his territory. Besides, it tells you how 
best to ship or collect. It is simple in 
principle and a saver of effort, time, 
money and guesswork. It is for any and 
all kinds of business. Its usefulness has 
been proved and accepted. 


We have an illustrated booklet which 
will in a few minutes. acquaint you fully 
with the details of selling by map. We 
will gladly mail it to you at your request. 
It is full of meat, but not wordy. 


LLY & GOMPANY 


He adquarters 


Dept. D-16 
536 S. CLARK STREET, CHICAGO 42 E. 22ND STREET, NEW YORK 
Branches: 
Philadelphia Washington Boston Buffalo Pittsburgh Cleveland 
Detroit St. Louis San Francisco Los Angeles 





WRITE FOR THE RAND MSNALLY BOOKLET ON SELLING BY MAP. ITISFREE 
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“Listen and I will tell you: 
“HE IS GREAT who feeds other minds. 
“HE IS GREAT who inspires others to think for themselves. 


“HE IS GREAT who pulls you out of your mental ruts, lifts 
“you out of the mire-of the commonplace, whom you alternately 
“love and hate, but whom you cannot forget. 


“HE IS GREAT to whom writers, poets, painters, philosophers, 
“preachers and scientists go, each to fill his own little tin cup, 
“dipper, calabash, vase, stein, pitcher, amphora, bucket, tub, bar- 
“rel or cask.” 

From Hubbard’s Little Journey on Jean Jacques Rousseau 


Was Elbert Hubbard 
a Great Manp 


Listen! And These Men Will Tell You 


J. OGDEN ARMOUR—“Little Journeys form that whole five-foot shelf 
of books for me.” 

HENRY L. DOHERTY—“It would surely be a comparatively simple 
trick to build another ‘Lusitania,’ but an impossibility to produce another 
Elbert Hubbard.” 

JULIUS ROSENWALD—“I’ve read ‘Little Journeys’ for fifteen years— 
and I still read ‘Little Journeys.’ ” 

FRANKLIN K. LANE—“He was a Twentieth Century Franklin in his 
application of good sense to modern life.” 

THOMAS EDISON—“Elbert Hubbard has been of big service to me 
~ por me the things I knew, but which I did not know I knew until 

e told me.” 


JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY—“Hubbard’s was a mountain spirit, free, 
strong and utterly untrammeled in this very complicated world of ours. 
We can ill afford to lose his voice.” 

LUTHER BURBANK—“Centuries may elapse before such a mind 
may appearagain. His loss is a world-wide calamity.” 

JOHN G. SHEDD—“Mr. Hubbard has written nearly two hundred of 
these ‘Little Journeys.’ To be on familiar terms with two hundred of 
the biggest and best men im history is to be an educated person.” 

HUDSON MAXIM—“In his ‘Little Journeys’ Elbert Hubbard has done 
what no other biographer has done so well. He has given us a look not 
only into their deeds, but also ir. the heart and soul of their personality.” 


These men, whom everyone knows, are among the multitudes whose 
“minds have been fed” or whose thoughts have been inspired by these 
miniature biographies which have made Elbert Hubbard immortal— 


Little Journeys to the Homes of the Great 


As a Memorial to their founder, the Roycrofters have gathered the com- 


\ 
\ \ aie 


cn -—-—--- ‘ plete series of “Little Journeys’—182 in all—into 


, 14 beautiful volumes, which are now ready for 
\ distribution. A booklet descriptive of the 
Memorial Edition and containing Hubbard’s 
East Aurora, N. Y. Last } Lg ~ the ea ypera before he sailed 

. ene on the “Lusitania,” together with all par- 

prey all Test Tak ye \\ ticulars of our special Introductory Price 
Roycrofters and full particulars of \ and easy-payment plan, which will be 


yg og eae oer tent ot pre \ sent to all who mail the coupon to us 
\ Prior to May 10th. 


easy payment plan. 
\, The Roycrofters, 


\ East Aurora, Erie County, N. Y. 


The Roycrofters, 
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ied Significant News 


(Continued) 


Secretary of State. The founder of the 
organization is Alexander Paul Connor 
of Springfield, and its incorporators are 
residents of Western Massachusetts. 


Three large corporations—the United 
Gas Improvement Co., the Welsbach Co., 
and the Cities Illuminating Co.—with a 
total capital of more than $80,000,000, and 
eight individuals, were named in an indict- 
ment returned by a Federal Jury, charged 
with restraint of trade and monopoly in the 
street lighting business in approximately 
200 cities in the United States. In another 
indictment twenty-six corporations manu- 
facturing cement in the Middle Western 
States, and forty-eight individuals, officers 
of the companies, are charged with viola- 
tion of the Sherman Anti-Trust law. 


The Board of Directors of the 
American Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association have recommended to their 
members that they disband their organi- 
zation and, in its place, organize a 
private, independent organization of 
lumber manufacturers, producers, and 
other branches of the industry. The 
proposed association will gather statis- 
tics and distribute them to the public 
and also will perform the other func- 
tions of a trade association. 


Complete control, by the Department 
of Commerce, of radio telephone trans- 
mitting stations and the allocation of 
wave lengths to various classes of 
service, were recommended in a report 
of the technical committee named by 
the recent radio telephone conference. 
Unless there is definite regulation of all 
telephone transmitting stations, the 
whole system will be destroyed by in- 
terrerence, the report states. 


An increase of more than $90,000,000 
in the public debt during February was 
announced by the Treasury. On Febru- 
ary 28 the total debt stood at $23,478,- 
007,789, as compared with $23,388,544,230 
on January 31. The increase, it was ex- 
plained, was due largely to issuance oi 
approximately $601,000,000 in Treasury 
notes, while Government securities re- 
tired during February approximated 
$511,000,000. 


American interests have contracted 
with the Governor of the Mexican state 
of Chihuahua for the purchase, im- 
provement, and subdivision of 6,000,000 
acres of land; and the contract is now 
before the Chihuahua Legislature for 
approval. The Americans intend to form 
a company under Mexican laws to put 
the land “within reach of small farmers 
of all nationalities.” 


Stocks of grain on farms, March 1, 
were reported by the Department oi 
Agriculture as follows: Corn, 1,313,120,- 
QUU bushels, or 42.6 per cent. of the 1921 
crop, against a 10-year average of 79.6 
per cent.; wheat, 131,136,000 bushels, or 
16.5 per cent., against a 10-year average 
of 19.8 per cent.; oats, 104,461,000 bush- 
els, or 38.1 per cent. of the 1921 crop, 
against a 10-year average of 36.4 per 
cent.; barley, 40,950,000 bushels, or 27.1 
per cent., against a 10-year average of 
23.0 per cent. 


Thefts of merchandise from New 
York Central Railroad cars on an enor- 
mous scale resulted in the indictment of 
more than thirty railroad detectives, 
saloonkeepers, chauffeurs and farmers, 
who are alleged to have made up a ring 
of thieves and fences that handled goods 
worth $2,000,000 a year for the past three 
years. Whiskey and alcohol composed 
the chief loot of the ring during the past 
year, according to railroad’s attorney. 








Wtrast) 
ora better positions 


During 1921 I received numerous re. 
quests for young men (and some young 
women) who were trained in my system 
and methods for scientifically improy. 
ing sales and collections at a remark. 
ably low cost. The salaries offeres 
were as high as $500.00 a month to start, 


My work is tremendously interesting. It 
a new office profession. The field is uncrowded 


That 4,000 leading, progressive concerns haye 
paid me $400,000.00 to date for the use of my 
methods proves that there IS a demand. Many 
of them want assistants who have received 
ractical’ training and help offered by this 
usiness organization which actually does what 
it trains others to do. 


To meet this demand during 1922, I will train 
a limited number of ambitious people by mail, 
in their own homes, in spare time. The oppor. 
tunity is different from anything ever before 
offered. Payment can be made on convenient 
monthly terms. The cost is negligible, con. 
sidering the sible increased earnings oj 
from $500.00 to $1,200.00 in a short time. 


If you want to earn more money, either with 
your present or some other firm, write at once 
for your copy of FREE 28-page booklet. 


“MAIL POWER” 


It will be a revelation to you, for it will show 
you at once the ey you have over. 
looked in the past. rite today to 


Edward H. Schulze 


Organization, Inc. 


3807 Woolworth Bidg. New York 
Please do not reply to this advertisement if you 


‘are merely a job hunter with your wishbon 


where your backbone should be. This is ¢ 
serious opportunity, open only to truly am- 
bitious people. It fits you for a profession that 
meets one of the greatest business needs of th 
time—tohat this need is will be told you in 
our reply. 


Classified Advertising 


FORBES is a real market. 30,000 busi- 
ness executives read FORBES every 2 
weeks. y every reader is en- 
gaged in active business. 


Our rate for classified advertising is as 
follows: 














"Banking and Business References required fer 
all seeking capital. 
Count six words to an agate line. No 
advertisement accepted for less than one 
dollar payable in advance. 








HELP WANTED 


MEN-—$40.00 to $150.00 WEEKLY—Become 
writers of Advertising, booklets, circulars, 
folders, letters. Previous experience unneces- 
sary. Splendid income while learning. Prepar¢ 
in short time. Write for full particulars. 
APPLIED ARTS INSTITUTE, Dept. 188, With- 
erspoon Bldg., Philadelphia. 











SAFETY CHECKS 


PERSONAL Checks with Safety Feature. In- 
dividual. Convenient. Inexpensive. Machine 
unnecessary. Send for sample. Raizpruf Check 
Lo., 34 F, Staten Island, N. Y. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


WEST VIRGINIA ORCHARD.—800 acres lani, 
5 miles railroad hard surface road, six dwellin 
2 barns, full set equipment and stock, 2), 
apple trees, 15 years old, standard varicties 
This year’s a 50,000 barrels. J. = 
Leps, Keyser, W. Va. 


WANTED—Executive with twenty-five thousani 

to become associated as active or silent fa 

ner in an old established company supplyits 

essential equipment to railroads. Rai roads 

will use one hundred million yeasty Referenct 

mre, and given. Address 54, Staunton, 
a. 


——_ 





























ENGRAVED BUSINESS CARDS 


GENUINE Hand Engraved on Copper FP 
High Class in every respect, at 01 
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It Wears Like 
the Wall Itself 


Brighten every room in 
your building with Wach- 
olite. It attracts. and 
reflects more daylight 
than any other mill white 
made. It lasts years 
longer. 


Wacholite is pure white 
and stays pure white. Age 
cannot turn it yellow nor 
make it chip, crack or 
peel. It is the perfect 
white finish for walls and 
ceilings. Write for Book- 
let “Keeping in the nee 
light. 


OUTSIDE, use Bay 
State Brick and Cement 
Coating on buildings of 
brick, cement and stucco 
—it beautifies and water- 


proofs. Write for Book- 
let 52. : 1 3 


WADSWORTH, 
HOWLAND & CO., Inc. 


139 Federal Street 
Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
211-219 Forty-Seventh St. 
= Brooklyn, N. Y. 
PHILADELPHIA OFFICE 
1524 Chestnut Street 
SOUTHERN ADDRESS 
Greenville, S. C. 


BAY STATE 


WACHOLITE 
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ERMANY’S industrial efficiency is 

steadily sinking, according to Dr. 
Karl Friedrich von Siemens, head of 
Siemens & Halske. A copyright dis- 
patch to the New York “Times” quotes 
him as saying: “I am convinced that 
German industry will no longer be able 
to compete in the world markets under 
equal conditions, such as formerly ex- 
isted between competing countries. This 
insufficient productivity is momentarily 
concealed by the difference between the 
purchasing power of the mark at home 
and abroad.” Siemens pointed out that 
the 20 per cent. paper mark dividend 
declared on the corporation’s 130,000,000 
marks capital last year was equiva- 
lent to only four-tenths of one per cent. 
in gold on the par value of the stock, 
or one and eight-tenths per cent. in 
paper marks on the stock at the pre- 
vailing market price.” 


Dr. Otto Wiedfeldt, a Director Gen- 
eral of Krupps, has been appointed Ger- 
man Ambassador to the United States. 


A statement denying that Premier 
Lloyd George will resign and that he 
has definitely decided to go to Genoa 
has been issued by the British Govern- 
ment. - 


Edwin S. Montagu, Great Britain’s 
Secretary for India, was forced to re- 
sign as a result of permission he had 
given, without consultation with the 
other members of the Cabinet, it was 
charged, for publication of the tele- 
gram from the Government of India 


’ * setting forth the position of the Indian 


Moslems toward the Near East prob- 
lem, as affecting the Calif-Sultanate at 
Constantinople. Soon after Mr. Monta- 
gu’s resignation Mohandas K. Gandhi, 
the Indian non-co-operationist leader, 
was arrested on charges of sedition, and 
sentenced to six years’ imprisonment 
without hard labor. 


Details of the Franco-Polish commer- 
cial treaty, signed several years .ago, 
but just published, show that French 
industry has been placed on a footing of 
great advantage, compared with com- 
petitors of other nations in Polish mar- 
kets. 
tions in customs duties, the treaty 
grants French capital wide rights in ex- 
ploitation of the Galician oil fields. 


The discount rate of the Swiss Na- 
tional Bank has been reduced from 4 
per cent. to 3% per cent. and the inter- 
est rate from 5 per cent to 4% per cent. 
The Swedish Riksbank has reduced its 
discount rate from 5% to 5 per cent. At 
the present time the Swiss rate of 3% 
per cent. is the lowest bank rate in the 
world. The next lowest is the 4% per 
cent. prevailing at the Bank of the 
Netherlands and our own Federal Re- 
serve. 


William D. Haywood heads a group of 
American I. W. W. men to whom Premier 
Lenin has granted a concession to operate 
the big Nadejdinsky Iron Works in the 
Ural Mountain region, part of the coal 
mines in the Kosnetz Basin and auxiliary 
factories. It is stipulated that 4,800 fully 
qualified American workers with a technical 
personnel shall be brought into Russia to 
operate the properties, and that each of 
them must purchase $100 worth of tools or 
instruments for his own equipment and 
sign an undertaking to observe all the 
rules of the Soviet labor code. 

The Central Industrial Committee in 
Brussels, Belgium, has ordered cuts in 
the pay of workers in all industries, 
some as much as 20 per cent. The 
miners’ union has balked and is ex- 
pected to strike. 


In addition to substantial reduc- © 








Branch Offices: 
Ww YORK, 21 EF. 40th St. 
PHILADELPHIA, The 


BOSTON, 446 Tremont 


Buildin, 
WASH 

Munsey Buildi 
ER, 6) ercan- 


R 
tile Buildi 
PITTSBURG: URGH, 608 Fulton 


CLEVEDA 

ND, 415 Cuya- 
hoga Building 

In Canada— Address 


Northern Electric Com- 
pany. Les — ee 


Buliding 906 


HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY: CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


| The Automatic Electric Services of the P-A-X combine inter- 
communication, code call system, conference wire, emer- 
gency alarms, watchman’s calls and other related services. 

_ The P-A-X augments and completes but does not supplant 
~mor connect with local and Jong distance teleph 


THE 
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sal cad . AUTOMATIC 
| EXCHANGE 


“or AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SERVICES - 


omatic Electric 
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Insurance companies, like other busi- 
nesses dependent upon sales, recognize 
the importance of the P-A-X in keeping 
these three important channels of con- 
tact constantly open! 


First: 


Every department is constantly and instantly 
in touch with every other department. Statis- 
tical Department, Medical Department, Rate 
Department, Collection Department, etc., 
although often separated by considerable floor 
space, function collectively through the P-A-X. 


Inter-departmental 
contact. 


S e Client (orprospectiveclient) 
econ 3 contact with organization. 
By releasing outside wires for city service, the 
P-A-X keeps this channel always available to 
the person, persons or organization wanting 
information or other services. This means maxi- 
mum telephonic liaison with the outside world 
without either increasing operating personnel, 
adding more trunk lines or piling up expenses. 


Thi 

TN 
Salesmen to function efficiently should be both 
checked up on and co-operated with. Complete 
information, both general and specific, is always 
available through the P-A-X, relayed from any 
number of departments through the person talk- 
ing without the necessity of ‘‘ calling back”’ or 
“hanging up.” 


e Sales co-operation 
. and contact. 


Such benefits are merely typical of the many 

* general and specific services which P-A-X 
equipment will perform for your organization. 
Our field engineers will be glad to make rec- 
ommendations. Write or telephone our near- 
est office. 


A 
Branch Offices: 
CINCINNATI, Union Cen- 
tral Building 
COLUMBUS, OHIO, 518 
3 
DETROIT, 525 Ford Bldg. 
KANSAS CITY, 1001 New 
York Life Buildin 
FRANCISCO, 320 


Market 
LOS as ny OT 238 San 
Fernando Building 














KMnDe 


ENGINEERS, DESIGNERS AND MANU- 
FACTURERS OF THE AUTOMATIC 
TELEPHONE IN USE THE WORLD OVER 








Abroad—Address 
International he | 


Telephone " 
Lincoln’ ra 4% Fields, ‘Lon- 
don, W. 2, England 
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about the 


Jewett Water Cooler 


ADE by the premier refrigerator makers of America. 


Being square it takes a solid cake of ice. 


No hurried melting. 


No cracking. 


Walls are insulated with pure cork 114 
inches thick Cold kept in—heat out. 
Angle-flow makes it impossible to drink 
directly over bubbler. No contamination. 
Connects with water supply. Water 
coil lies under ice tray. 

You can buy from factory at first cost. 
Quotations and data by return mail. 


THE JEWETT 


REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 
Established 1849 


28 Chandler St. BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Canadian Jewett Refrigerator Co., Ltd. 
BRIDGEBURG, ONT. 

















“It is ideal for any climate” 


ODGSON Houses are not “one-season” 
buildings. Although easy to erect, they 
are proof against winter storms and summer 
Years of service will not injure their 
appearance and usefulness. 


heat. 








Hodgson Houses have far more uses than 


most people imagine. 


For a summer home, 
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American Chicle Co.—Net loss of $1,- 
378,015 in 1921, against income of $792,- 
090 in 1920. 


American International Corp. — 
Earned 36c. per common share in 1921, 
against $3.56 in 1920. 

American Linseed Co.—Net loss 1921, 
$1,043,131, against net profits of $6,238,- 
597 in 1921. Efforts to consummate 
merger with Lever interests have been 
abandoned. President Adams declares 
linseed department of business has been 
seriously affected by emergency tariff 
which raised tariff on raw material 50 
per cent., while tariff on finished prod- 
uct remained same. ; 

American Locomotive Co.—Unfilled 
orders Dec. 31, 1921, $3,344,300, against 
$24,270,702 at end of 1920. 

American Steel Foundries — Earned 
13c. per common share in 1921, against 
$6.37 in 1920, 

American Sugar Refining Co.—Oper- 
ating loss 1921, $2,177,276, against prof- 
its of $1,802,438 in 1920. 

American Tobacco Co.—Earned $16.84 
per share on the combined “A” and 
“B” stocks in 1921, against $13.38 a 
share in 1920. 

American Woolen Co.—Earned $8.01 
per common share in 1921, against $4.57 
in 1920. 

Butterick Co.—Earned $5.23 per com- 
mon share in 1921, against $1.60 in 1920. 

Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.—Deficit 
after all charges for 1921, $2,731,172, 
against net income of $1,286,806 in 1920. 

Columbia Graphophone Mfg. Co.— 
Net loss for 1921, $4,678,626, against ret 
profits of $2,551,275 in 1920. 

Corn Products Refining Co.—Earned 
only $9.21 per common share in 1921, 
against $21.53 in 1920. 

Crucible Steel Co.—Passed quarterly 
common dividend. “On March 1, 1922,” 
said Chairman Wilkinson, “the company 
had a surplus of $24,032,121, which may 
be applied to the payment of dividends, 
but we do not believe this surplus 
should be reduced at this time, except 
in payment of dividends upon the pre- 
ferred stock.” 

Du Pont (E. I.) de Nemours & Co.— 
Earned $2.35 per common share in 1921, 
against $16.96 in 1920. 

Durant Motors, Inc.—Will build light 
4-cylinder car for the Starr Motor Co., 
N. Y., to sell for $348 in touring model, 
and to be named the Starr. 

Electric Storage Battery Co.—Gross 
sales for January and February were 
about 30 per cent. ahead of 1921, accord- 
ing to “Wall Street Journal.” 

Famous Players-Lasky Corp.—Earned 
$19.01 per share in 1921, against $21.77 in 


DIGEST OF CORPORATION NEWs 
Investors Will Be Specially Interested 


5 


gs 

Island Creek Coal Co—Earning x 
rate of $18 a share on common stock 
according to “Wall Street Journal” | 


Island Oil & Transport Corp~ 


Friendly equity proceedings, said t 


be a step toward reorganization, hay 
resulted in the appointment of receiy. 


ers for this company. Liabilities wer” 


given as $5,000,000; assets, it was said, 
were greater than this amount. 


Kress (S. H.) & Co—Earned 7.57 pel 
cent. per common share in 1921, againg i 


5.01 per cent. in 1920. 


Kresge (S. S.) Co—Plans to ope m 
seven new 5- and 10-cent stores anj 


eleven new 25c. to $1 stores in 1922, ig 
addition to enlarging five old stores, 


Lee Rubber & Tire Corp.—Earned (8. 
per share in 1921, against $2.18 per share; 


in 1920. 

McIntyre Porcupine Mines, Ltd.—H,; 
given New York interests six month; 
option on 70,000 shares (balance of its 
treasury stock) at $15 a share. 

Maxwell Motor Corp.—Will retir 
entire issue of series “A” 7 per cent, 
gold notes, principal and __ interes 
amounting to $3,850,000, on April | 
Notes are not due until June 1. 

Montana Power Co.—Earned $1.78 per 
common share in 1921, against $5.13 in 
1920. 


Melbou 
lected p 
xchange 


New York State Rys.—1921 surplui 


"$534,780, against $397,047 in 1920. 


Penney (J. C.) Co.—Earned $29.28 per 


common share in 1921, against nothing 


for the comon stock in 1920. 
Pere Marquette Ry.—Plans construc 


tion of new shops at Wyoming, Mich™, 


to cost about $1,400,000, and bridges over 
Saginaw and Black rivers, estimated to 
cost $700,000, according to “Railway 
Age.” 

Pittsburgh Coal Co.—1921 net income 
$3,673,543, against $10,932,715 in 1920. De- 
ficit after dividends, $34,917, against sur- 
plus of $7,194,255 after dividends in 192). 

Pure Oil Corp—Common stockhold- 


Robert 
ember | 
tle Gus 
The no: 
D be Di 
y the s 
ond Ba! 
Edward 


ers of record March 21, 1921, have right¥> 
to subscribe to 515,900 shares commonfio 
stock at $25 a share, in ratio of 1 newg, 


and payment in full is due April 10. 
Reynolds (R.J.) Tobacco Co.—Earned 

$6.19 per common and common “B" 

share in 1921, against $3.87 in 1920. 


‘share for each 4 held. Rights expirei{Sam 


San Joaquin Light & Power Co—Willf”! 
erect addition to its generating plant atiies 
Buttonwillow, Kern Co., Cal., to cost inf 
excess of $1,000,000, according to “Iron 


Age.” 

Standard Oil Co. of Indiana.—Earnel 
$4.95 per share in 1921, against $11.63 in 
1920. 

Standard Oil 
formation of Standard Oil Co. of Ar 


of N. J.—Planning 


mountain cottage, garage, playhouse and many ‘spb 1920. 


other purposes a Hodgson House is the most Fisk Rubber Co.—Net loss $6,379,085, gentina for extensive development pro-y@ 


useful structure you can obtain. 








Splendid materials and expert workmanship 
plus thirty years of manufacturing experience used for 
insure the perfection of every Hodgson House. 


Hodgson Houses are 
seaside 
and mountain cot- 
tages, a. 
garages, playhouses, 


Upon request we will send you our illus- oultry and pet 


trated catalog, describing Hodgson Houses in 


detail. 


ouses, 


offices, 
schools, 


gymnast 
ums,.and innumer- 
able other purposes. 


E. F. HODGSON CO. 


Room 276, 71-73 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
6 East 39th Street, New York City 


DGSON fests 
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1921, against net income of $2,074,308 in 
1920. 

Galena Signal Oil Co.—Completed ar- 
rangements for new $500,000 plant on a 
14-acre site recently purchased near 
Richmond, Va. f 

Great Northern R. R.—Dividend pay- 
ments changed from a quarterly to a 
semi-annual basis. According to Chair- 
man Hill, this should not be construed 
pessimistically because “even in normal 
times directors could act on dividends 
with much more confidence in June than 
in March.” 

Ingersoll (Robert H.) & Brother— 
Waterbury Clock Co. has purchased 
property and assets for $1,500,000 in 
cash subject to the approval of the 
court. 


gram. 
Studebaker Corp—Earned $16.20 pet 


common share in 1921, against $15.18 id ithe 


1920. 


Texas Co.—Earned $1.41 per share i 


1921, against $5.98 in 1920. 
Tide Water Oil Co.—Passed quarterly 


dividend on the capital stock. Reportg 


ed deficit of $2,026,830, after all charge 
including depreciation and depletios 
for 1921, against a surplus of $9,597," 


after Federal taxes in 1920. Salt-wate a 


invasion caused failure of company’ 
Mexican production last year. 


United Profit Sharing Corp.—Earn¢! “D 


16c. a share in 1921, against 14c. in 192 
U. S. Cast Iron Pipe—Deficit of $4%; 

159 after preferred dividends in 19 

against surplus of $251,592 in 1920, 
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y, $. Steel Corp.—Final earnings 
atement for 1921 showed $2.24 for the 
ommon stock, against $16.62 in 1920. 
Utah Securities Corp.—Net earnings 
1921, $4,072,788, against $4,086,694 in 1920. 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co.—Divi- 
jend reduced from rs to $4 annually. 

; Weyman-Bruton Co.— Stockholders 
_—* »proved change in name of company 
stock, U. S. Tobacco Co., and change in 
al ait capitalization from 90,000 
Corp—~Biares of $100 par value to 360,000 shares 
aid to bf no par. 

” have White Motor Co.—Operating loss 1921, 
TECCiV-Hy 904948, against operating income of 
S Werelieo 792,776 in 1920. 

'S said itys-Overland Co—Bank loans of 
ae bpproximately $16,000,000 due Mar. 1, 
ae 02, have been extended to June 1. 
48ainstns reported to be under way for a 
5,000,000 Ist mortgage bond issue, of 
which about $18,000,000 will soon be 
bffered. 

Woolworth (F. W.) Co.—Sales for 
rst two months of 1922, $19,615,040, 
gainst $17,474,470 for first two months 
bf 1921. 

Worthington Pump & Mach. Corp.— 
d—Hasl joss 1921, $188,630, against net in- 


_— ome of $2,030,923 in 1920. 
> of its 






















8A Goodrich 55 


CLINCHER FABRIC TIRE 
The NEW 30x3% 


for $10.90 


HERE is a real tire of real quality, at 
a price most remarkably low. It has 
everything that youdemand—construc- 
tion, appearance, long life, low price. 
It’s a GOODRICH— Great Value! 


Made with all the skill of Goodrich, of 
high-grade quality throughout and per- 
fected with its scientifically constructed, 
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Melbourne FE. Middleton, Jr., has been 
1.78 per ected president of the Philadelphia Stock 
i Pe xchange. 
$5.13 in Edward H, Hunt, formerly general coun- 
el of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
ork, has been elected a vice-president of 
he U. S. Rubber Co., in charge of legal 
batters. 


























surplus, 
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9.2 Stockhold f Kelly-Springfield Tire Co. 
9.28 pe Sockholders of Kelly-Springfield Tire, Co. anti-skid tread of thick, tough, specially- 
nothing twelve. The following were added to the 







compounded rubber. 


ord: C. A. Brown, T. C. Marshall, J. V. 
owe and M. Switzer. 

Prince & Whitely, New York, announced 
he admission of Joseph W. Burden and Rus- 
ell H. Sard to the firm as general partners. 
Robert S. Brewster has peen elected a 
ember of the Board of Directors of the 
itle Guarantee and Trust Co. 

The nomination of F. B. Scobey of Texas 
5 ) be Director of the Mint was confirmed 
, INCOMB, the Senate. Mr. Scobey succeeds Ray- 
920. De-Rond Baker, whose term expired March 19. 
inst sur-@§ 2dward L. Doheny, president of the Mexi- 
: n Petroleum Corp., has left on a trip to 
; in 1920, spect some of his properties in Mexico. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 
>ckhold-$ James L. Ashley has been elected a vice- 


ve right wong - the a — o. Akron, Ohio 
obert Stanley, president o: e Interna- 4 

commonffonal Nickel Co., and W. E. Griswold, New MAKERS OF THE SILVERTOWN CORD 
f 1 new ork, have been elected directors of the 

. ptacaibo Oil Exploration Corp. 
s expire@Samuel Goldwyn, president of the Goldwyn 
‘1 10 ctures Corp., has resigned and 1s succeed- 
z i by Frank 3. Godsol. 

—Earned 

1on “B" 







ynstruc 
, Mich, 
Bes over 
nated to 
Railway 







Ask your dealer to show you this re- 
markable tire. Remember the name— 
Goodrich “55”—price $10.90. Also 
made in 30 x 3 size. 



















































A. Carnegie Ewen, a director of the Peoria 
Rastern, was elected vice-president of the 
din the interest of the minority income 




































20. dholders and stockholders. 
‘o.—Will Directors of the Columbia Trust Comnganas 
— y York, elected Harry I. Caesar, of H. 
plant atfhesar & Co., a member of the board. 
> cost in William F. Cutler, vice-president of the 
Fs merican Brake Shoe & Foundry Co., was 
to “Irofieted a member of the board of directors e 
the New York Trust Company, to succeed 
4 father, the late Otis H. Cutler. 
—EarnediiGale H. Carter has been elected president 
$11.63 inf the Pacific Mail Steamship Company, suc- 
eding George J. Baldwin, who becomes 
airman of the board. Maurice Bouvier and \ 













}de Taube resigned as directors and were 
eeeded by M. C. Brush, senior vice-presi- 
nt of the American International Corpora- 
pn, “| Lawrence a ae = ry 
figne as treasurer and was succeede y . ° ° ° e . 

§. Brophy, assistant treasurer. Goodrich Tires Give Longest Service With Goodrich Tubes 
George W. Baker, president of George W. 
ker Shoe Co., has been elected a director 


——- oy oe a W 
te, former president of the White ? an an 

Corp., has been elected chairman of the M RKE FORBES t M 
cares a eee: oe || ae ee een ae shy 
esident of the United Centra Oorp., Our daily letter forecasts the Who Believes in This Magazine—To Sell Subscriptions 
PW consolidated with the White Oil Corp., movements of securities on the i i 
8 been elected president. New York Stock Exchange. Gn.o Very Liber Comics Basis 

fan De Sieyes has been made a vice- In every progressive’town there are scores of business, banking, 
ident of the French-American Banking We give the short moves, as well manufacturing and transportation executives who appreciate the im- 
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. of Ar 
lent pro- 
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charges#Brnoration. ss portance of reading business publications, to keep posted on busi- 
lepletiongi’te Equitdble Trust Co. announces the as the major swings. You are ness and financial developments and their interpretation. These 
507,88 tion of Herman J. Cook as vice-president. «¢H, Up” with stocks. executives are the logical subscribers to FORBES. 
$9, ’ he Board of Trustees of the New York never ung By acting as FORBES’ local subscription representative, a wide- 
alt-watel™® Insurance and Trust Co. have. elected awake man, either on full- or spare-time basis, can earn from $2 
I in J. Riker a trustee to fill a vacancy. TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION FOR ONE to $5 fer each AP fant to our | the ame tne 

ompany"—!. H. McKenna has been elected cashier of MONTH COSTS $15.00 fo the bu business people ‘ot ‘his community. 

¢ Garfie ld State Savings Bank, of Chicago, the can you recommend him? 

fceeding Arthur A. Marquart, who is now Sample Letter on Request Ase 398. the man oF en F 





—Farneé 
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- in 1920@F8tl G. Dezell, for a number of years as- 7 1 
x . a nt general manager of the lifornia Wall Street Advisery Service eae ee 
Of S77Mfit Growers Hxchan has been elected 6 Church Street New York FORBES MAGAZINE 
in 192\geral manager of the Sxchonen, to succeed 120 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
1920 Told Powell, deceased. 
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SWITCHBOARDS TELEPHONES 





Breaking Construction Records 


Since 1920, faced with the 
greatest demand for service in 
telephone history, the Bell System 
has. surpassed ‘all previous 
records for the installation of 
new telephone equipment. In 
the last two years more than 
1,000,000 additional stations 
have been added to the system 
by construction. This is equal to 
the entire number of telephones 
in Great Britain. 


In 1921 alone, 450,000 new 
poles were placed—enough to 
make a telephone line from New 
York to Hong Kong. The 
aerial wire put into service in 
the same year, 835,000 miles in 
all, is enough to string 60 wires 
on such a telephone line. 


1,875,000 miles of wire, en- 
closed in 1,500 miles of cable, 


were added to underground and 
submarine lines in 1921. New 
underground duct totaling 
11,000,000 feet was constructed, 
this representing approximately 
300 miles of subway. 69 new 
central office buildings and im- 
portant additions were com- 
pleted or in progress, and new 
switchboards with a capacity of 
many thousands of connections 
were installed. 


This equipment added to the 
Bell System, great though it is 
in volume and value, represents 
but a small part of the vast 
property which enables the tele- 
phone on your desk to give the 
service to which you are accus- 
tomed. And to meet the in- 
creasing demands for new 
service, the work of construction 
goes on. 


“BELL SYSTEM” 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 


toward Better Service 








86 YEARS 


SERVING THE BANKS 


| == The 


| American Banker 


The Oldest Banking Journal 


in America 


67 PEARL STREET 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


$5.00 per Year 15e. per Copy 























Are You 
Old at 40? 


unum ri sf te 
mon irreguia . 
for limited distribution, an ethically curate, 
educational and interesting 


FREE BOOK 


Its message may prove of unsuspected value to 
you. It explains how a disturbed condition of 
this vital gland may cause sciatica, backache, pain- 
ful and tender feet, interrupted sleep and other 
— uncomfortable and often serious 

ons. 


done into convenient form, 

gland condition 

without medicine, massage, or knife. | 

of its success for five years is incontrovertible. The 

book is free. S&mply address i 

THE ELECTRO THERMAL COMPANY 
4603 Main Street, Steubenville, Ohio 











oad reef ts 

positions in social, business 

and public life, 

$5,000 to $10,000 
earn. Our 


= year ie what you c: 


ur money refund Fern fo%, 
cost, easiest tarms e furnish everything includ. 
ing complete Law ry. Send for free catalog. 
American School, Dept.L.43 2, Drexel Ave.& 58th Chicege 











WHATEVER YOUR INVESTMENT PROBLEMS— 
WRITE “FORBES” INVESTORS’, SERVICE 


OPINION REPORT—ONE STOCK 
OPINION - REPORT—THREE STOCKS -»--» «© « » 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 


$3.00 
$6.00 - 


F, 4-1-22 





| 
Tbaugh 
Now and 





Then 


Do you know a ‘funny story 
that would interest our readers? 
“Forbes” offers a Prize of $5 for 
the best story published in each 
issue and also pays $1 for each 
story used. Anecdotes about local 
employers or about workers are 
peculiarly suitable. 


Checking Up 


A colored boy walked into a local drug 
store and asked permission to use the tele- 
phone; then he called up Mr. Jones, and the 
following conversation took place: 

“Ig this you, Mistah Jones?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, Mistah Jones, I saw yo’ ad in de 
paper the other day and yo’ wanted a colored 
boy. Did you get one?” 

“Yes.” 

“Is he givin’ perfect satisfaction?” 

“Yes, he’s giving perfect satisfaction.” 

“Well, Mistah Jones, providen this colored 
boy oot give perfect satisfaction, you call 





ne at a 


The colored boy turned and started out, 
and the druggist, who had overheard, re- 
marked: “You didn’t do any good, did you?” 

“Yes, Sah,” came the reply, “I’s dat col- 
ored boy what’s working down there. I's 
jest checking up to see how I stand.”—$5 
prize to Aubrey B. Anderson, P. O. Box 141, 
Commerce, Texas. 

s * * 


Then the Fun Started 


The office manager of a large shoe concern 
was requested by the firm’s head to submit 
an explanation of an error in the monthly 
sales report. 

Calling the stenographer who had made the 
mistake to his office, the manager, after ziv- 
ing the usual “rake-over,” dictated a report 
in which appeared the following sentence: 
“This is a typographical error in our book- 
keeping department.” 

When the report reached the president, his 
conviction that the department in question 
needed overhauling became stronger. By 
reason of the flustered typist’s rendering of 
her notes on the above, the letter read: 
“This is a typical error in our bookkeeping 
department.” prize to Harry J. Murphy, 
Baker Hill Road, Northampton, Mass. 


e¢:s 
Spoiled His System 


J: Harry Selz, the Chicago shoe manufac- 
turer, tells a story of an executive he knew 
whose desk was always a pile of disordered 
papers. One day, in a general clean-up *n 
that office this man’s absence gave the oppor- 


tunity for an associate to put the various . 


papers into a semblance of order. The next 
morning the executive returned, rolled up the 
top of the desk, gave one look at the state 
of it and cried: “What have you done here? 
Now I can’t find anyvthing!”—$1 prize to 
Charles A. Goddard, 5626 Irvington P1l., Los 
Angelés, Cal. 
e*ee 


Qualified 


The young aspirant for the position was 
doing his best to convince the employer that 
he was fitted for the position. 

After listening attentively for some time, 
the employer turned to the young man. 

“Young man, I am afraid you will not do 
for this position. I don’t think you know 
anvthing about my business.” 

“Oh, ves I do,” said the applicant, “I am 
engaged to your stenographer.”—$1 prize to 
N. Manns, 35 Jordan Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


The Boomerang 


Mr. Jordan had an office boy who, when 
asked a question, either gave the wrong reply 
or made an evasive answer. One morning 
Mr. Jordan said to him, “Neal, if I ask you 
if you washed your face this morning, I don’t 
want you to say, ‘Well, I had a_ towel,’ or ‘I 
had some soap.’ I want you to say either 
‘yes’ or ‘no.’ Now. tell me, did you wash your 
face this morning?” 

Neal indignantly replied “Of course!” and 
Mr. Jordan flew into a rage and persisted 
with his question until Neal said ‘‘Yes.” 

The following Saturday. Neal came to Mr. 
Jordan and said: “Mr. Jordan, since Proutyv 
has been sick, I’ve been doing his work on 
top of my own. Now, since he isn’t coming 
back. can I have a raise?” 

“T'll think about it,” said Mr. Jordan, in 
an offhand way. 

Neal grinned. 
gave me a lesson the other day in learning to 
say ‘ves’ or ‘no,’ and I learned it so well that 
I’m like you now—I want a direct. answer!” 

Neal got his raise! 


“Mr. Jordan,” he said, “you 


A 3 Months’ Trial of 


ADMINISTRATION 


The Journal of Business 
Analysis and Control 


for $1.00 


E want you to know this 

important journal first- 

hand—and become one 
of the thousands of executives 
taking advantage of its in- 
timate, practical. help on ad- 
ministrative problems. we offer 
you a three months’ trial subscrip. 
tion at this special price. The cali- 
bre of the material you will get is 
shown by the selections listed below, 
Send in the attached form today. 





Three Issues Packed with —* 
Articles Like These 


Treasury Regulations Relating 
to Inventories 
By Frank Lowson 
Can Salesmanship Be Taught? 
By William Maxwell 


Capital Assets, Capital Gains, and 
Losses under the Revenue 
Act of 1921 
By Max E. Prager 


Use of Statistical Publications of 
the Government 
By O. P. Austin 


Analysis and Control of Business 
By Charles E. Carpenter 


The Executive Board—Its Func- 
tions and Operations 
By Arthur E. Swanson 


You get all these articles 
L————- and many more like them 
in your three trial issues 





Every Man Carrying Respon- 
sibility in Business Needs 


ADMINISTRATION 


It helps you to take the administra- 
tive viewpoint and work from it—to 
understand better your organization 
as a whole and the interrelation of 
all its activities. It provides you in 
every issue with sound policies and 
effective methods for exercising the 
control that is so essential. It cov- 
ers all phases of business—finance, 
accounting, marketing, production, 
organization—embodying the success- 
ful experience of business leaders. 
Every article—every department— 
has a definite value in mastering 
your problems of business admin- 
istration. M 


ADMINISTRATION is the journal of 
your profession as a business man. 
Don’t you vitally need in your daily 
work the help it offers? 


Send the Form for a 
Three Months’ Trial 


Tear off the form below, sign it, and 
mail it to us with one dollar. We 
will send you the March, April, and 
May issues of ADMINISTRATION 
(costing regularly $1.50). You cam 
then judge for yourself whether you 
can afford to miss the _ regular 
monthly help this journal offers. 


Don’t Miss This Special Offer 
Send the Form Now 


ADMINISTRATION 


The Journal of Business 
Analysis and Control 


20 Vesey Street _ New York 
Use This Coupon 


ADMINISTRATION, 

20 Vesey St., New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me, according to your 
offer, your Mareh, April, and May issues 
enclose $1.00 in full payment at the special 
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y this er —p-—=_| a a 
first- 
one . 
“~ By Robert L. Smitley 
| q . it of ry 
| > [’. is regrettable that the a reas of See on Crop Estimates— 
oom individual cannot be brought into Such as distribution of agricultural pro- 
» cali. more direct contact with the excellent - ay Ey grain, live stock, etc. 
- , 3 ‘ederal Trade Commission: 
ar, publications of the United States Gov- Publishes numerous reports of immense 
—e ernment. There is so much of interest value to the business man. 
ent of the Treasury: 
ah wil and so much valuable data that the oe hp nf were 
VBaverage person does not begin to ap- ‘Annual Report. _ 
preciate it. Codie & ae Cuma 
lating In one of the most useful little books Annual Report. i 
ever published, om sane Meet aaa * Satin & = 
braries,” by Miss Louise Krause, there ‘oe § 
ught? |i, a special chapter on this subject from In addition to these purely govern 
‘hich the following is quoted: ment reports the business man has for 
eo f all, the busi an can be the asking—costs are very small—the 
ns, and pepe desea sas Pn 0 vty Monthly Revi f the Federal Reserve 
: helped to understand Government docu- ontaly Acview Of the Heder 
_ ol : F : Bank and the Monthly Review of the 
ments by having his attention called S d Distri N York) Federal 
to the fact that all Government docu- econ istrict (New York) Medera 
: ments are compiled primarily, not by Reserve Bank. These two publications 
ions of | the heads departments of the Govern- Fe almost without equal in the field of 
business data. The condensation is so 
ment, such as Department of the Inter- ld atte te endia dia te 
ior, Department of Agriculture, etc., but for am e rs yo c 4 ke on 4 
jusiness [by subsidiary bureaus of these depart- [Ormation may be gleaned trom them. 
, nents which give the specific name of The interesting fact is that so few busi- 
Func. ifthe bureau to the publication issued by €SS men get these bulletins regularly 
we We might say in this con- and put them to such small use. Every 
4 lee that any business man who phase of business is clearly outlined. 
would like to get a compact statement Of especial value is the graph and the 
ine showing all the bureaus and offices — ——— — . _ pe 
em unctioning under the ten great depart- ™arxet. € security markets are also 
























ues ents of the Government will find an 
xcellent table, also a list of indepen- 
sspon- FBient commissions of the government 
eds on page one of ‘Swanton’s Guide to 
ON . §. Government Publications.’ pub- 
ished as Bureau of Education Bulletin 
inistra- $1918, No. 2, obtainable from the Super- 
‘ization [fpntendent of Documents, Washington, 
tion of FMD. C., 20 cents a copy.” 
you in ‘ : e 
ies and The main departments which issue 
a mportant data and their publications 
finance, or the business man and the student 
luction, re: 
rae United States Geological Survey: 
tment— Bulletins—Papers on all phases of econom- 
; ic geology. 
pod Mineral Resources of the United States. 
Water Supply Papers—Valuable for hydro- 
electric power development. 
urnal of Maps. Bs 
‘$ man. Miscellaneous Information—Statistics on 
ir daily petroleum, cement, production of elec- 
tric power, etc. $ 
Bureau of Mines—Published bulletins and 
a technical papers of value. 


mSureau of Census: e Sic 
al Annual estimates of population, statistics 
of cities, cotton and cotton seed bulle- 


it, and tins. Tobacco statistics. Hides, skins 
ir he / and leather. 
TATION (gBureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce: 
Fa cait a Statistical Abstract of the United States 
her you —Statistics of natural resources and 
regular economic activities. m ‘ 
“rh Foreign Commerce and Navigation of the 
F U. S.—Published annually and gives sta- 
1 Offer i® tistics of exports and _ imports, etc. 
Monthly Summary of Foreign Commerce 
Ww of the ‘ 
Commerce Reports—A weekly survey of 
foreign trade, containing reports from 
ION consular offices, etc. 
Survey of Current Business—Is one of the 
SS greatest records ever put out by any 
government and is now supplemented by 
loose multigraphed sheets of the most 
v York up-to-date data. The figures are 
weighted and averaged and the graphs 
are especially excellent for comparisons. 
Special Agents Series—Reports on special 
industries. Very valuable aids. 
N. Y. — Consular Reports—Special inves- 
B tigations. 
= tally a Miscellaneous series. 
the special oreign Tariff series. 


od servi 









Industrial Standards series. 

Bureau of Standards: 

Scientific Papers — Technological papers, 
circulars, etc. 

Department of Labor: 

Bureau of Labor Statistics—Conditions in 
labor in various industries, hours of 
_, wages, cost of living, accidents, 


ete. 

Monthlf Labor Review—Index numbers of 
Prices of food stuffs, building materials, 
miscellaneous commodities, etc. 





well covered, including both the invest- 
ment and speculative features. 

Another department which can be 
utilized by the business man is the In- 
ternal Revenue Department. While 
there are many excellent books relating 
to various features connected with the 
collection and the making out of in- 
come tax reports, yet the basic material 
comes from this department and that 
which is offered to the public is clear 
and concise from every viewpoint. 

Furthermore, the business man should 
purchase for his own benefit the book 
entitled “Better Business Libraries.” It 
may save weeks of research and lots of 
money. The contents are divided into 
the following chapters: Why the Busi- 
ness Library? What is the Function of 
a Business Library? Who Are You 
Going to Select for Your Business Li- 
brarian? Books: The Foundation 
Stones. Periodicals: Encyclopedias of 
Curent Information. Indexes and Di- 
gests of Periodicals. Financial and 
Trade Services. U. S. Government In- 
formation. 
terial; and Putting Your Business Li- 
brary to Work. 





Six “I’s” of Making Good 

Making Good in Business,” by Roger 
W. Babson, published by the Fleming 
H. Revell Company, New York. ($1.25) 
A real “Self-help” book written for 
these times. Men in middle life will 
heartily wish they might have had the 
benefit of it when they were younger, 
ahd even now they will find it of 
great help and practical inspiration. 
The author takes up six “Is” of mak- 
ing good: Industry, Integrity, Intelli- 
gence, Initiative, Intensity, Inspira- 
tion. The famous business expert 
here applies a fundamental knowledge 
of business principles to daily busi- 
ness life and gives the most valuable 
sort of hints and suggestions for the 
attainment of a well-balanced, normal, 
successful business career, 
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The Second Principle of Investment 





Buy the Right Securities! 























“Tnvestors always receive their money's worth 


but many are obliged to take it in experience” 
The First Principle 


Make the right connection! In the 
March 4th issue of Forbes Magazine 
we devoted an entire page urging the 
necessity of buying securities only 
from investment dealers of known in- 
tegrity. Since then failures have been 
an almost daily occurrence—the total 
liability figure now being over $30,- 
000,000 and the assets very doubtful. 
Further proof as to the first prin- 
ciple of investment is not needed. 


The Second Principle 


Buy the right securities! Un- 
less a security is fortified with 
intrinsic value and earning 
power, it is a bad. purchase as 
an investment at any price. 
business cannot stand still for 
any length of time. It will 
either advance or go _ back- 
ward. 





How many investors can look back over any 
year without realizing that through lack of 
thoroughness they have lost—or failed to gain 
—a good round sum of money? 





Throwing Life-Time Savings Out the Window 


Men in all walks of life do this very thing year in and year out. 

If they would only use the same care and judgment in investing VA 
their capital as they do in earning it, their experience would 

be wholly different. 


Things to Consider When Selecting the 
Right Securities 
Select solid, reasonably stable industries and companies. 
enterprises, not paper ones. Asstre yourself that the management of 
the company is honest and capable. Is the company meeting its cur- 


rent liabilities? Is the position of the security in the financial struc- 
ture of the company close to the earnings? Earnings, past and 






















Invest in real 


POOR’S 
PUBLISHING 


resent, and fifture prospects form a further test. Marketability 
B another important factor. COMP ANY, 
33 Broadway, 
These Are the Tests New York. 


with many others less obvious applied by Poor’s Investment y 
Services to each security it recommends. I would like to hear 
more about this sub- 
ject of selecting the 
right securities. Also 
send me your Blue Book 
of Bankers, Brokers and 
Investment Dealers. 


It will pay you to put your name on this coupon and mail 
it at once—no obligation. 








33 Broadway New York City 








This is the second of a series of adver- DORE sisi suaneee inicrnedehoedse ; 
tisements on Investment Principles : 
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“Give a copy 
of this book 


to every one of 


Develop Your 
Business and 


Gam 


The Arrangement of Ma-. 


- Windsor Street Station 





2 Export Trade 
ey ie in Canada 


If you are considering the establishment | 
of your industry in Canada, either to 
develop your Canadian business or ex- 
port trade, you are invited to consult 
the Development Branch of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. An expert staff is 
maintained to acquire and investigate 
information relative to Canadian indus- 
trial raw materials. Any information you 
may require as to such raw materials 
as well as upon any practical problem 
affecting the establishment of your in- 
dustry, including markets, competition, 
labor costs, power, fuel, industrial sites, 
etc., will be given free of charge or 
obligation. Write to the 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 
RAILWAY 


DEPARTMENT OF 
COLONIZATION AND DEVELOPMENT 


Montreal 














your employzes 
and they will 
become money 
makers.” 





Henry 6.) Dennison 
Only Fig Dennison Mfg. Co. 
ROGER W. BABSON’S 


“Making Good in Business” 


is crammed with the most valuable 

hints and suggestions for business men 

today. 

“The best advice ‘since Ben Franklin.” 
ua WwW 


ORDER BLANK 
F. H. Revell Co., 158 5th Ave., N. Y. C, 
Enclosed please find........, for which send 


in Business.’’ 

SD nv ndncndsccccpenevenetecessccsecoeess 
BORD cc cccccccccccccnseccccccscssceseeocs 
Basencwne Enclosed. 











WHATEVER YOUR INVESTMENT PROBLEMS— 


OPINION REPORT—ONE ST! 
OPINION REPORT—THREE STOCKS 


WRITE “F ORBES" INVESTORS’ SERVICE 


$3.00 
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Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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+ HOW GOOD ARE YOUR 
SECURITIES ? 


How Do They Measure Up for the 
' Fatare? 


F there is anything intrinsically wrong with 
I the stock you hold or contemplate buying, 

Forbes Investors’ Service experts find it out 
and tell you in a plain, straightforward, unequivo- 
cal report. 


‘ If there is a balance of factors which give it real 
merit, they tell you definitely and clearly what 
those factors are. 


If there is an uncertain speculative element which 
is dominant, they do not mince words in express- 
ing an opinion about it. 


They do not give “tips,” “advance information,” 
“buying and selling points.” 


They do give facts, based on careful investigation 
and analysis and experienced judgment. 


That is why Forbes Investors’ Service “Qpin- 
ion Reports” are making so many new friends 
= every day, and are holding so many old ones. 


Within the last six months, Forbes “Opinion Reports” 
have accurately analyzed the situation and outlook in 
hundreds of securities. For instance, they have pointed 
out in advance the basic causes for the passing of com- 
mon stock dividends, by a leading automobile company, 
two prominent rubber companies, two big tobacco cqm- 
panies, a well-known oil company, and many others 
where the true situation has been obscured in the mind 
of the average investor. 


On the other hand, they have analyzed correctly the 
favorable conditions which have meant advances in 
numerous stocks among the oil, copper, railroad, motor, 
chain store, leather and other groups. 


They have warned scores of investors of the misrepre- 
sentation of “fly-by-night” promotors who have en- 
deavored to sell them practically worthless securities. 


There is no magic or clairvoyance back of such results. They are 
merely representative of the difference between guesswork and 
ignorance, and a sound analysis based upon a thorough under- 
standing of the basic principles of finance and economics. 


It will PAY YOU as it has PAID OTHERS to get one of our 
“Opinion Reports’’ on the security or securities in which you are 
interested. 


Opinion-Reports on stocks or bonds listed on New York Stock 
Exchange or Curb Market. $3 for one issue, $8 for three. 


Opinion-Reports on unlisted stocks, $5 each. No-unlisted stock 
is too obscure for us to investigate. We specialize on new 
offerings. 


FORBES INVESTORS’ SERVICE 











USE COUPON TO ORDER 


FORBES INVESTORS’ SERVICE F. 4-1-22 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Gentlemen: Find enclosed my check (money order, cash) for $...... » for which send me 
your confidential “Opinion Report” on the following securities which I own (contem- 
plate buying). 


Name Shares Owned Price Paid 
Yours truly, 
ltl len iat aie abhamiahe Wee sunanandaesd406de eno hhachhiesnea dis obecneebdateancdbasenih ee 
ERECT ERT OTe SERRA nan sess hemesedmamestecsaneieeseuweNereseCENSECTEREREURE 
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. New York, March 8, 1922. 
To the Holders of 


THE NEW YORK, NEW HAVEN AND HARTFORD 
RAILROAD COMPANY FOUR PER CENT. DEBEN.- 
TURES DUE APRIL 1, 1922 (issued in exchange for 
Franc Debentures of the Four Per Cent. Fifteen Year 


European Loan of 1907 of the Company). 


There are now outstanding $14,118,000, principal amount, of the above 
Debentures maturing April 1, 1922. These Dollar Debentures were issued 
in exchange for Debentures of the Four Per Cent. Fifteen Year European 
Loan of 1907 of the Company. Franc Debentures of said Loan to the 
principal amount of Fcs. 69,762,500 are also outstanding, payable in Francs 
and other currencies, including Pounds Sterling of Great Britain at the 
rate of £19-15s.-6d. for each Fcs. 500 Debenture. The company will not 
be able to pay these Dollar and Franc Debentures at maturity, because 
under prevailing conditions the Company is unable to dispose of its Mort- 
gage Bonds which are reserved to refund the above Debentures under its 
First and Refunding Mortgage dated December 9, 1920, to Bankers Trust 
Company, Trustee, and no other method of financing is available. The 
Plan hereinafter described for part payment and extension of the balance 
for three years at seven per cent. is. therefore proposed by the Board of 
Directors. 
When the Plan becomes operative Debenture holders will be paid ten per 
cent. of the principal amount of their Debentures in cash and payment of 
ninety per cent. of the principal amount will be extended until April 1, 
1925, with interest at the rate of seven per cent. per annum. Interest at 
the rate of seven per cent. per annum will be paid upon the cash payment 
from April 1, 1922, to the date on which such payment shall become pay- 
able to depositing Debenture holders. The United States Government 
has agreed to loan to the Company the amount of cash necessary to 
make the ten per cent. cash payment. The lien of the First and Refund- 
ing Mortgage as security for these Debentures will remain unimpaired. 
Debenture holders are urged to deposit their Debentures as promptly as 
possible, and in any case on or before March 27, 1922, with Bankers Trust 
Company as Depositary under an Agreement dated March 8, 1922, copies 
of which may be obtained from the Company or from the Depositary. 
The plan can only become operative if with substantial unanimity the 
holders of the Dollar Debentures and the holders of the Franc Deben- 
tures, to whom an offer of extension is also being made, deposit their 
Debentures on or before March 27, 1922, or such later date as may from 
time to time be fixed by the Company. The extended ninety per cent. of 
the Franc Debentures will be payable at the option of the holders, in 
dollars in New York, viz., $86.85 per Fcs. 450. The Depositary will issue 
negotiable Certificates of Deposit for Debentures deposited. All Deben- 
tures deposited must be in negotiable form. The April 1, 1922, coupon 
should be detached, and may be collected in the usual manner. 

The Company may abandon the Plan at any time, and if the Plan is not 
declared operative on or before July 1, 1922, or such later date as may be 
fixed by the Company with the approval of Bankers Trust Company, the 
Depositary, depositing Debenture holders shall be entitled to the return 
of their Debentures free of charge. 

As soon as possible after the Plan has been declared operative the cash 
payment of ten per cent. will be made and the deposited Debentures will 
be returned (against the surrender. of Certificates of Deposit) appro- 
priately stamped to show the payment of ten per cent. of the principal 
amount and the extension of the remaining ninety per cent. to April 1, 
1925. New coupon sheets representing interest at seven per cent. during 
the period of extension will be attached to the Debentures. 

It seems clearly in the interest of the holders of maturing Debentures to 
accept this extension, under which they will receive payment of ten per 
cent. of the principal amount of their Debentures and an extension of 
the remaining ninety per cent. of the principal amount at an attractive 
rate of interest. The inevitable result of the failure of this Plan is a re- 
ceivership for the Company, which would entail delay and the possibility 
of loss to the Debenture holders. On the other hand, if the Plan of Ex- 
tension becomes operative, the Board of Directors believe that within the 
period of the extension the Company will be able to restore its credit and 
take care of these Debentures at maturity. The operating ratio which 
prior to the war enabled the Company to meet all obligations, is gradu- 
ally approaching its pre-war percentage. This has been accomplished by 
a reduction of operating expenses and by a more efficient operation. 
Since 1915 the Company has expended $56,000,000 for new locomotives, 
passenger and freight cars, modern classification yards and additional 
tracks and sidings. A part of these funds were obtained from the United 
States Government, which for this and other purposes has loaned the 
Company substantially $80,000,000. The Company is in a position when 
business shall return to normal to operate more efficiently and economi- 
cally than ever before. It has reason to expect that its earnings will still 
further increase and its expenses still further decrease. The decision of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission increasing the divisions of joint 
rates should give the New Haven System increased earnings upon the 
prospective traffic of the year of approximately $3,500,000. 


By order of the Board of Directors. 


THE NEW YORK, NEW HAVEN AND HARTFORD 
RAILROAD COMPANY, 


By Edward J. Pearson, 
President 


Holders of Dollar Debentures may deposit same with 
Bankers Trust Company of New York 
Old Colony Trust Company, Boston; 
or Drexel & Co., Philadelphia. 


Holders of Franc Debentures of above issue may deposit same with 
Equitable Trust Co. New York 
American Trust Co., Boston 
Rhode Island Hospital Trust Co., Providence. 
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$30,000,000 
Paris-Lyons-Mediterranean Railroad Company 


6% External Sinking Fund Gold Bonds 
Due August 15, 1958 


(Part of an authorized issue of $40,000,000) 


Interest payable February 15 and August 15. Not subject to redemption before February 15, 1932, except for the Sinking Fund as stated 
below. The entire issue outstanding, but not any part, will be redeemable at 103% and accrued interest, at the option of the Company on 
February 15, 1932, or on any interest date thereafter. Principal and interest, and premium in case of anticipated redemption, payable 
in gold coin of the United States, of, or equal to, the present standard of weight and fineness in New York City, at the office 
of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., or at the office of The National City Bank of New York, without deduction for any French 
Government taxes or any other French — a = future. Coupon bearer bonds in denominations 
of $1, an i 


The Bonds are to have the benefit of a Cumulative Sinking Fund calculated as sufficient to redeem the entire issue 
by August 15, 1958. This Sinking Fund will begin August 15, 1929, and is to operate by purchases of the bonds at or 
below 100% and interest or by the redemption on August 15, 1929 (and any August 15 thereafter) at 100% and interest 
of bonds to be drawn by lot. 

The Paris-Lyons-Mediterranean Railroad Company, which is by far the largest railroad enterprise in France, owns 
nearly 25% of the French broad gauge lines. The Company has outstanding Debenture Bonds to the amount of Frs. 
8,065,800,500 and £5,000,000, none of which carries any special security, nor is any part of the System or its rolling stock 
mortgaged in any way. 

Before the war the Company was so successfully operated that dividends in excess of the 11% on the Common Stock 
which the French Government guaranteed under the Convention of 1883, were paid out of earnings. 

On June 28, 1921, a new Convention between the French Government and the larger railroad companies was entered 
into, approved by Law, dated October 29, 1921, establishing a “common fund” to which the railroad companies shall 
turn over any balance of their gross receipts available after providing for all operating expenses, service of their loans, 
a fixed amount for dividends on their stocks, a variable “operating premium,” etc., while, if the gross receipts of a rail- 
road should be insufficient to meet these charges, there will be paid to the railroad out of the common fund any balance 
required for such purposes. 

The Government of the French Republic has undertaken to provide the “common fund” with any sums by which its 
receipts should fall short of its requirements; provided, however, that if the Minister of Public Works so requires, the 
railroads will issue bonds for such purposes, the Government of the French Republic guaranteeing the interest, amortiza- 
tion and actual expenses of the service of such bonds until paid. : 

In case of repurchase of the concession of the Company by the French Government before its termination, said Gov- 
ernment has undertaken to indemnify the Company by the payment of annuities which will be sufficient to provide for 
the service of interest and amortization in respect of the bonds of this loan then outstanding. 

The Company covenants, and the bonds will so state, that so long as any of the bonds of this loan are outstanding, it 
will not be instrumental in, or give its consent to, any change in the aforesaid Convention which would curtail any 
security, guaranty, benefit or advantage accruing to the Company in respect of the bonds of this loan or through the 
Company to the holders of the bonds of this loan under aforesaid Convention or aforesaid Law. 

The Company further agrees, and the bonds will so state, that so long as any of the bonds of this loan shall be out- 
standing, it will not create any mortgage, lien or other charge upon any of its properties or revenues, or on any of the 
rights, benefits or advantages accruing to it under said Convention and said Law, unless such mortgage, lien or’ charge 
shall expressly provide that the bonds of this loan outstanding shall, ratably with any other indebtedness which such 
mortgage, lien or charge may be given to secure, be entitled to the security afforded by, and be secured by such mortgage, 


- Hen or charge. 


The Company has obtained assurance from the Government of the French Republic that, while any of the bonds of 
this issue are outstanding, no obstacle will be placed in the way of the Company regarding the purchase and remittance 
of the necessary funds to enable the Company to fulfil its obligations in respect thereof. 

The proceeds of this issue will be utilized for purchases of rolling stocks, for the electrification of certain lines and 
for other improvements. 

The present loan and £5,000,000 6% Sterling Bonds of the same type as this Dollar issue quite recently issued in 
congen with marked success at 86% and now selling at 9054%, form the only outstanding external long term debt of 
the Company. 

The Company’s System in France, comprising about 6,121 miles of road, consists of a main trunk line from Paris to 
Lyons, the chief industrial center of Southern France, and from Lyons to Marseilles, the most important French port on 
the Mediterranean, with branches and extensions throughout the part of France southeast of Paris, through the French 
Riviera ant to the Swiss and Italian frontiers. In addition, the Company operates 641 miles in Algeria, of which 412 miles 
are under lease. 





The above information is taken from a letter from the President of the Paris-Lyons-Mediterranean Railroad Company, 
to which referente is made for full information concerning this issue of Bonds. Copies of this letter may be obtained 
from the undersigned. As the letter has been transmitted by cable, it is subject to correction. 





The undersigned will receive subscriptions for the above bonds, subject to allotment, 


at 83% and accrued interest to date of delivery. 

At the offering price the bonds will yield about 7.35% to maturity. In case of earlier redemption of the entire issue 
at 103%, the yield increases gradually to a maximum of 8.78% if called on February 15, 1932, the earliest date on which 
the entire issue may be redeemed, and in case of any bonds redeemed at 100% by the sinking fund, to a maximum of 
9.22% as to any bonds redeemed on August 15, 1929. 





The undersigned reserve the right to close the subscription at any time without notice, to reject any application, to 


‘allot a, smaller amount than applied for and to make allotments in their uncontrolled discretion. 


_. Payment for bonds allotted is to be made in New York funds, against delivery of temporary certificates, deliverable 
if, when and as issued and received by the undersigned and subject to the completion of the purchase and to approval of 
counsel. The temporary certificates will be issued by The National City Bank of New York who will act as Bond Registrar. 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co. The National City Company 


New York, March 17, 1922. 


Subscriptions for the above Bonds having been received in excess of the amount offered, the subscription list 
has been closed and this advertisement appears as a matter of record only. 
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Westinghouse Control Will Make 
a Motor Do Anything 


Some of the most useful and ingenious elec- 
trical developments are possible only because 
of the control apparatus that applies to them 
the final touch of effectiveness. 

Consider the knowledge of conditions, of 
mechanical requirements, of operating prob- 
lems, and of men, that must be brought to bear 
on the design and development of apparatus 
for the efficient control of motors and other 
electrical machines, and you will see why it is 
that Westinghouse has for years applied the 
special talents and experience of great engineers 
to the solution of this important question. © 

So many remarkable and reliable devices for 
' control purposes are now available, that it does 
not seem too much to say that Westinghouse 


Control will make a motor do anything that lies 
within the range of itscapacity. And there are 
undoubtedly many instances where regular or 
special control apparatus will add measurably 
to the usefulness of motor equipment that may 
already seem to be quite satisfactory. 

Westinghouse invites inquiries from manu- 
facturers or others to whom any aspect of this 
question may beinteresting. Whetherimproved 
control promises to bring better efficiency, 
more production, lowered labor costs, more 
reliable operation, greater safety, or whatever, 
Westinghouse engineers will gladly assist you 
in gaining the results you should have. 

Perhaps there is a control Problem in your 
plant of which you are not aware. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Offices in all Principal Cities 


Representatives Everywhere 





| What is Your Problem? 


Automatic control for Paper Machine. Pro- 
duces 800 feet of paper 154 inches wide, per 
minute, or 70 tons per day. 


Automatic control on Bar Mill. Automatic 
control has made possible the handling of heavy 
steel bars easily, cheaply and rapidly. 


Movable car dumper discharging grain. This 
operation takes one man ten minutes. It u: 
to take eight to ten men twenty minutes. 


800 horse power hoist motor ing cars of 
coal on one of the longest per oe Lave 
vania Bituminous Mines. 


| Westinghouse 


ELECTRIC MOTORS 


AND 
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CONTROLLERS 





